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| eames Tw J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


= ’ 
Stewart-Coe’s First Days in School $25 are very pleased to announce that they 


~No more attractive primer than this has ever been published. . ° ‘ 
Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writing. De- are rapidly r eplacing the stock of books 



































































































signed for the child’s use from the very beginning of school destroyed by the disastrous fire of November 
sovk. 29, 1899, and that they are now prepared to 
supply fresh stock of most of their Educa- 

Powell and Connolly’s Rational tional Publications. Many of the school 
Grammar of the English Language $.6o books will appear in new and greatly im- 
Presents the study of the English language as it exists and proved dress, and a number of books will be 
shows the relation element that characterizes it. The prac- revised editions. We solicit correspondence 
tical side of the study—the correct forming of the speech of teachers and school officers who are in 


of the pupil—has been especially emphasized. search of first-class text-books. 


Mathews's Songs of All Lands $90 Morris’s Histories, 
The most extensive compilation yet made of the national — Cutter’s Physiologies 
i d typical folk songs of all the leading countries. ‘ 
<i ana Lippincott’s Arithmetics, 
licCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns ‘Worcester’s Dictionaries and 
$ 80 Lippincott’s Science Series 


Contains 450 of the world’s best songs and hymns, together 
with responsive Scriptural readings, &c. occupy first place among School Books. 





Send for Introduction Terms, 





Copies of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON | 624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH | THE SILVER SONG SERIES | THE RATIONAL METHOD IN 
By Aupert L. Bartiert, A.M. The aim of this series is to supply in each of the READING 
The Silver Series of Language Books, of which | numbers just that material which will be mos By Supt. Wazp, of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
thisis the first volume, will appeal toevery teacher | helpful and most interesting in the designated end ite. E. KW ‘me inet 
of grammar. This primary hook introduces the | school grade or grades. All the best composers are \\ ee Ghiiiens whe eho tn n the w a 
pupil to the study of grammar. Beautiful selec- | represented. The books are issued in pamphlet beautifully. The daint 4 expressi —" 1 shoul oo say 
tions in prose and verse illustrate factsand rules. | form, one for each grade, at the low price of 12 | the natural e ue to the an that the 
Daintily illustrated. Price, 38 cents. cents each. Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, and 10 now ready. . child reads what he rnin, ‘and a —— poem, 
The Essentials of Language and Grammar, | Others in preparation am not interested in the Ward system, norin any 
the second volume for grammar grades, covers — system, nor in any publication. I am in 
the technical essentials of grammar and compor’ > VATION in 6 good reading, and I co that we we 
tion, and by the free use of the best literatuz e secured it by using, as our commo 
analysis, creates a fine literary taste. Price, 62 4tional Songs, Togs ust 3 ly it, thesrstem published by you.” 
FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMET! Di cm ow po em se. Hiry, brin, Depart. of Obsarration, 
By Exxa M. Pomnoe. coatates, and tho hong Tt in- | READING: HOW TO TEACH IT 
This volume supplies the long-felt need of doe axeny songs not usually found”in school Sy thainaill Rardin ‘Anieedin\ 
text-book on the earliest foundations of arith , s0ng books. It may be used with other books to Pip. «0 at bn belie 
metic, which the child needs to thoroughly course special advantage. Price, 60 cents. pow manual whch prose roading ints te relation 
before he is prepared for the regular work of an We carry a tiny b line of supplementary music far |. to.other er wide grasp “—— 
elementary arithmetic. All number relations be- — the Beaco m Series of Vocal oe imakes hor book one of unusual worth. A 
A Selections. There ‘actude songs for Washington’s | minent featureisa list of of books, stories, vend poome 
tween one and twenty are thoroughly explained. | Rirtnday, Memorial Day, Graduation, and all which have have been tested in school work and 
Price, 86 cents. school occasions. Boog new numbers just out of ser » SL. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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NICHOLS’ GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Books If-Ill-1V-V-VI-VII-VIII. 


A Separate Book for Each School Year. 


“It is gratifying to know that the beaten tracks are being deserted, even in 
Arithmetic,—that common sense is displaying routine in school work, and that theories 
and rules are being relegated to the sphere to which they belong. Professor Nichols 


has evidently followed in this sera a dee 
both as a utilitarian and educational factor. 


conviction of the value of Arithmetic, 
he problems are selected with reference 


to their logical sequence, and the subjects are kept rotating in such a manner as to 
force the pupil to think. A child mind developed by this process would certainly 
have a more philosophical grasp of numbers than is vouchsafed by our present 


slavish system of rules,",—From Mr. MorGAN J. GOLDSMITH, Boys 


Brooklyn, N 


High School, 


Sample Copy Mailed for 1B cents ‘each, Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


« « «& Boston and Chicago. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL 


PRICES and compare samples, before 


ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK. 








INTERLINEAB. 


‘Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 


Rend jorone } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 16, 1900 





Ferry TWO ty-threo and Instructors give a 


Feat of cig e y-three courses in the following 
sub; 
w anelent and Modern es, English Liter- 


share. Science and Art ot} moation, | ychology, 
E H ial Science, 


aay nnd oe yc Chemin? Botany  Ge- 
ology an ogra: y, ology, 
Drawing and Art, ooo Rani cal D ra win, wand “ 
signing, Shop-work in the Mechanic " ond 
‘Nature Bt 


The instruction is suited to High School and 
other teachers and to a graduates and 


and luates of colleg 

"Matriculated stadente “of the University, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, may re- 
ceive credit to the extent of ten University 
hours. Othersreceive certificates of attendance 
and of work satisfactorily done. 














A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 
mer Session is charged. 


Ithaca summer as Sunperebane is but little higher 
ae that experienced at Saranac Lake an 
Lake George. 


For full announcement and book of views, 


Address, THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED—tive | Teachers, successfu) 
at ean er ageney weak, te rep- 
resent eur licatiens, Satary and com- 
mission. is is a rare ehence fer live 
teachers whe wish te leave teaching for 
anent and p werk. Aé@dress E. 
KELLOGG ), 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 





q|Chapman’s Handbook of Birds of Eas- 





BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 EB. 9th Street, New York, will send any of 
the following books about Birds on receipt 
of the priceattached. Send money by money 
or express order, or registered letter or 
draft on New York, Do not send local checks. 


Flagg’s A Year With the Birds, $1.00 
Blanchan’s Bird Neighbors, 2.00 
* Birds that Hunt and are 

Hunted 2.00 


Merriam’s Birds Through an Opera Glass .75 

Grant’s Our Common Birds and How 
to Know Them 

Wright's Bird Craft 

Baskett’s Story of the Birds 

Johonnot’s Friends in Feathers and Furs . 

a Neighbors with Wings and 

Fins 

Bates’ Game Birds of America 

Ingersoll’s Wild Neighbors 


wash ; 


tern North America 
— A Naturalist’s Rambles About 
me 
Parkhurst’s A Bird Calendar 
Merriam’s Birds of Village and Field 
Stickney’s Bird World 
Tenney’s Birds of Many Lands 
Burroughs’ Birds and 
Miller's s My Saturday Bird © 
Chase’ “. Stories from Birdlanu’ 
eac 


.30 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
bors 50 


pom oF ties, 
ess 8 335 


oo 


2 vols. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW. 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


ann CHEMICALS» 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
"aboratory . 
Outfits 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


bane & AMEND, 


205¢211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical om 
Physical Laboratory will 
be Mraished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
= according to draw: 





"Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—Nzw York Cry. 


The professional, school of Columbia gm 
=. ~ traini: i of genery 


Teachers og super Derintendents an 6 
structo normal schools and 

College colleges, <Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and scholarships 

phi to $5,760 annually. 


Cutalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 













SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. €O. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once.°..**.°.°.°° .*° 











BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 





A satisfactory experience with writers follows using 


<<@anumm> CSTERBROOK’S. STEEL PENS <q 


on account of their perfect qualities, ease in writing, uniform temper, and durability. 


Made in all styles. All stationers, 


SPs, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C 


26 John St., New Yors. 
¢9 Werks: Camden, N 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





CANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. ++ 


VA Pour operates, $2000 to $4500. Eleven Superintendencies, $1200 ¢o $2000. 
tee Also vacancies in h Sc 


Pif- 
n Principalshi 00 to $1200. 001 Principalsh: Ps College 
Preside pis and P = Vv. I 
oto tele and E austen, ps. Eppsnnes we ue training Le ad Supervisors, Specialists 


Now is 
or Send for our 144-page catalogue and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 2 Auditorium Bldg, CHICAGO. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FRE 
Ashburton rast, Bos Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. oy) dae Ave., New Tork City, N. Y. 
aking st., West, Toronto, Can. 7H Gooner Bldg. “Denver, Col, 420 Garr tt Bldg, Se rancisco, Cal. 
605 Pa. Ave., Washington, D, O. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, 525 Stir lk. ps heseies. Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ip - re 


Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


cally: are ambitious to better your ee: or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
PO yy py Ee 
8 ose 
at almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll a 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Ew. . Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


“The Best is the Most Economical.’’ 


the etime to register for telsbor pl 











E—. F. FOSTER, Manager Telephone, Boston 775-2. 

















T=7% is more true of Teachers’ Age encies than of any other line of business. The 15th Year Book 
he ALBERT TwAt+HERS’ AGE NOY, Ceatral Music Hall, Chicag, gives you actual 
saudle onl not glittering generalities. Send postal card for it. Address C. J. LB RT’ Manager. 

SCHERMERHOR x» TEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management : 

P. V. HUY*SOON, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. (Late of Fisk Agency Props. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach. JOHN ©. ROCK 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools 


SUIDDEN VACA 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau, 


H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 





NCIES 


ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 22 sctoctsureuits: 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR OATALOGOE. 


3 te 
Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects s pices — per copy or 60 —_ a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
ted and c gly written. They will make delightful r and can 

- 7 for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 


be =n 
grades—as follows: 











third 
No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME, 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.-THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—-STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from  mipenttentege and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their wor 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 


RE 





ADERS will cenfer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and Position, 
every : 






ment 
Schools 


Marz. M. J. Youna-Fuuron, E 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
‘28 Union Square, New Yorx. 









on or 








THAT “GET THERE’’ SPIRIT 


combined with knowledge are ‘the qualities 
which p) a young man: foremost i in his busi- 
ness or trade. You furnish the “ get there” 
by studying “between times” and we guaran- 

tee to fit you for an envi- 
ite position through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL; 
in Electrical, Mocheuieel, 
Ci 


omen etallurgy, 
Architecture, Practi- 
aut onenunar Work. Eng- 
lish Branches, Stenography, Ma- 
chine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low Price: easy terms. 
Mention subjects interested in 
when writing to The United Cor- 
respondence Schools, 


154, 156, 158 Fifth Av., N. Y., for catalogue 184. 


JHE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends qotte e and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
— and families. Advises parents about 
schoo 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


7o Firtu Avenue, New York. 

















INTERSTATE 
TESCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and § Teachers _f shed to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Marearet M. PentLanp, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 





SHORTHAND —Isaac Pitman’s. 
PrinctpaL Rospinson, of Albany (N. Y.) High School 
says: Ry np ae ow is coming into a a we oe) an 
coming to stay, it is well to recogn 

Get “Isaac {tman’s Com plete Paonographic a 
tor,” 22 pages. Price oat nd used in the 
Public Sthools of New oa, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., 
ete. Trial Lesson Free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q.,N.¥., 

Publishers of Pitman’s FrenchP: actical Grammar, 


50 cents. 
MUSIC "7, em 
CHROMATIC DRILL CHART 
i Sela, aaa] By haces Seta 
138 W. oe eae ~eagie? om City. 
SCHOOL BELLS =ss:ss 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding x 54 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now seneye : 








By 





UNIVERSITY 





: Kellogg” 8 How to Manage Busy Work « 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - 225 


8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - «25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - -25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - -25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - - -25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - - = 

- 2 


10—How to Teach Clay Modeling - 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 
Write us for special terms for the set on the i in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted 
every town—a set set can be sold to every teacher. 


B, L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E, 9th St, X,Y. 





mutieating with advertisers, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE a ran PENS OF THE WORLD 
POR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL 80 


604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. r. 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
POR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING : 


1045 phony Sey op 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrex Gr.LoTr & Sons, 91 Jonn StREET, NEw York. 
To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


(JUST ISSUED.) 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISE 


Consisting of 1200 Melodies b 4 FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of nea 
port. Strongly bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 
pamphlet sent free. 


The Novello Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
had on approval. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 
Educational Foundations.# 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 


1O0rn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19rn CENTURY HISTORY 
19th CENTURY LITERATURE 











FOR ee 














Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes ir Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


5-CENT NATURE 
READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series o! 
books for Supplementary Reading on’ Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two pages, nicely 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3 are now teady and Nos. 4 and 
5 will be ‘ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. . 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Rosés. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. . 

No. 6, Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7, Stories about Birds. 

No. 8, Christmas Stories. 

No. 9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 


Othernumbersare in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Bast Ninth St., New York 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 


et Pencils. tioning THE ScHOOL JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 











Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForD’s on wrapper. 





NO COLLISIONS 


in the 





Operators will appreciate this great 
advantage. There are a score of other 
advanced features. If you are think- 
ing of getting a typewriter or desire 
the Best, write us. 


4 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, ; 
316 Broadway, New York. 
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Lincoln and His Stepmother. 
By Irwin F. Matuer, East Chicago, Ind. 


Amid the hills of Spencer county, Indiana, nestles a 
little hamlet of scarcely two hundred souls, which bears 
the dignified title of Lincoln City. Upon the site of this 
village Abraham Lincoln spent his childhood days and 
every year the little church is decorated with flowers to 
commemorate the birthday of the great president. 

The visitor may find many interesting reminders of 
Lincoln’s early boyhood, for there are still living those 
who remember him as a youth overflowing with good na- 
ture and noted for his great strength. The people are 
proud of the fact that one from such lowly conditions 
gained so high a place in the world. A few of the aged 
still profess to remember when “little Abe” walked 
barefoot to school because he was too poor to own a pair 
of shoes. The story of his early life as gathered from 
these simple people differs in many particulars from the 
accounts given us by the biographers of his boyhood. 

The father, Thomas Lincoln, was not held in high e8- 
teem by his neighbers who looked upon him as a“ poor 
white” from Kentucky. He was lazy, shiftless, and indo- 
lent, spending his time in hunting, fishing, and story- 
telling. His reputation for “drawing thelong bow” was 
greater than was his skill in the use of the old-flint lock- 
rifle. The few acres around the little cabin were cultiva- 
ted largely thru the efforts of the mother and children. 

For years “little Abe” climbed to his bed in the loft 
by aseries of wooden pins driven into the cracks between 
the logs, because the father was too lazy to make a 
ladder. j 

A Desolate Home. 


The family had migrated to this hilly region, sixteen 
miles north of the Ohio river, a few months before In- 
diana was admitted as a state. No floor was laid in the 
rude cabin which the father hastily constructed. The 
shelter did not contain a window nor was there even a 
door of slabs to swing in the unprotected doorway. 
Their chairs were three-legged stools, the table a slab 
supported by four sticks. The bed was built of poles 
thrust into the cracks between the logs, the ends of 
which projected into the room, resting on forked poles. 
This frame was covered with slabs upon which were piled 
leaves and the skins of wild beasts. Their kitchen fur- 
niture consisted of askillet and a Dutch oven. 

In this desolate manner lived the father Thomas, the 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the daughter Nancy 
Hanks and the son Abraham who was seven years of age 
when the family removed from Kentucky. The children 
were permitted to run at will in the virgin forest until 
after two years the mother sickened and died. The sor- 
rowing father and little son constructed a rude coffin into 
which was placed the body of the woman who had fought 
so nobly with the hardships of frontier life. 

Sorrow everywhere enlists the sympathy of human 
hearts. 

The neighbors gathered and tenderly bore the coffin 
to a wooded knoll, a short distance from the home, where 
it was buried. Over the open grave the little boy with 
bursting heart and tearful eyes registered a vow that 
there should be funeral services held for his dead mother. 

Two years after when he had learned to write, he sent 

“ alletter to a traveling minister whom the family had 


known in Kentucky. The letter was many days in 
reaching its destination but when the kindhearted David 
Elkins received it he traved a hundred miles thru forest 
and swamp to gratify the wish of the sorrowing boy, and 
perform the ceremony over the solitary grave. 

The grief of Thomas Lincoln was speedily assuaged 
and with the arrival of his second wife came brighter 
days for the motherless children, A year and a half 
after the death of Nancy Hanks Lincoln the husband re- 
turned to Kentucky. There he met Sarah Bush Johnson, 
a widow, who had been his sweetheart years before. 
She was thrifty and forehanded above the lot of most 
women in those early days. Her heart warmed toward 
her former lover who entertained her. with glowing de- 
scriptions of his Indianahome. She accepted the wooing 
widower but refused to marry him until she had settled 
every debt she owed. This was speedily accomplished 
and the pair were married. The new Mrs. Lincoln de- 
sired to take to the Indiana home her chairs, table, bed, 
knives, forks, and cooking utensils. The mercenary 
Thomas assured her they would not be needed there and 
endeavored to have them turned into money. Luckily 
for all, the woman’s way prevailed. The furniture was 
loaded into a wagon and with her three children the 
party journeyed to Indiana. 


The Home Coming. 


It is still a matter of tradition in the community that 
Mrs. Lincoln wept when she saw the desolate cabin and 
the two forlorn, unkempt forest-children, in striking 
contrast to her own. 

“Little Abe” and his sister stood in open-mouthed 
wonder before the new arrivals and the wagon load of 
“store furniture,” Sarah Lincoln was a woman of en- 
ergy. The shiftless Thomas was ordered to put a floor 
and windowsin the cabin and hang a door on the yawning 
entrance. Before her presence dirt and desolation fled. 
The walls were scoured and the old rubbish burned up. 
Her mother heart went out to the comfortless boy and 
girl. To little Abe it was as if an angel from heaven 
had entered the home. The yearning soul of the solitary 
boy opened to the touch of kindness and love. The 
depth of his desolation is touchingly shown in his words, 
“She was the woman who first made me feel like a human 
being.” 

Beginning to Live. 

That he held a place in her heart equal to that of her 
own children is evident from her expression frequently 
used in speaking to her neighbors. “He is the best 
boy I ever saw. He never disobeys me, he never does 
wrong.” His regard and affection for his stepmother 
found expression in a hundred different ways. 

Mrs. Lincoln clothed the children in coarse but clean 
garments and sent them to school, four miles away. 
Neither had ever before been within the limits of a 
school-room. “Little Abe” surprised teachers and 
pupils by his quickness in learning and became a favorite 
with everyone. In this primitive school was begun that 
course of training which eventually placed Abraham 
Lincoln among the first men of his time. But the oppor- 
tunity of attending school was made for him by Sarah 
Bush Lincoln, 

It was she who first fanned into life the sparks of am- 
bition that were smouldering in the soul of the awkward 
boy. Without her influence he might never have risen 
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above the lowly occupation of country rail-splitter. The 
influence of the talented and great whom he met in 
later years is not to be compared with that of this noble 
woman. On the way to his inauguration at Washington 
Mr. Lincoln stopped at the little hamlet to see his 
mother. The first money he earned bad been used to 
pay off the mortgage on her little home, and it was 
his wish that she should accompany him to the capitol. 

But she was too old to be taken from her simple sur- 
roundings and refused to go. From her modest cottage 
she followed him with loving thoughts thru the bitter 
trials of his administration. When news of his assassin- 
ation reached the village she recoiled as if struck by a 
blow and was ever after a changed woman. 

Here on a knoll is the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
the woman who gave birth to our martyr president. Yon- 
der, neglected and almost forgotten, is the grave of Sarah 
Bush the step-mother, who first filled the boy with noble 
desires and ambitions. Surely the women of America 
will not permit this grave to lie neglected, and the mem- 
ory of this noble life to be forgotten. 


aa 
Aid of Pupils in School Government. 
By Prin. Joun T. Ray, John Crerar School, Chicago. 


The expression “pupil government” is unfortunate in 
that it is misleading. What is really meant by the new 
movement in school government is the enlisting pupils in 
assisting to good government in the school. 

In every school-room, as in every community, there is 
always a larger element disposed to obey orders and do 
right than the number disposed to disobey and deliber- 
ately do wrong. The difficulty is that this well-disposed 
element is passive in its influence upon the school, while 
the thoughtless or really vicious are always active. It is 
the duty of the teacher to stimulate the good element to 
an active influence for right in the school community. 

Asa matter of fact, there is no systematic and sus- 
tained effort put forth to do this. I may go further and 
say that there is, unconsciously on the part of the teach- 
er, a policy pursued that tends to repress the active in- 
fluence for good that many pupils could exercise over the 
less thoughtful with whom they associate. 

The first and greatest bugbear that teachers and par- 
ents allow to stand in the road of this influence is that of 
exposing wrong doing. It is called “ tattling,” and tabooed 
as an ignoble and unmanly thing. Some teachers even 
go so far as to say that they would rather not find out 
about wrong acts than to have one pupil expose an- 


other. 
State Law and School Law. 


We are all agreed as to the pernicious effect of idle tat- 
tling. There is, however, a wide difference between this and 


a manly exposure of wrong doing that theschool community . 


may be benefited and protected, and the evil-doer exposed 
and corrected. The foundation of all good government 
rests on the idea that it is the duty of every citizen to 
“bear witness” when called upon to do so. Common 
law, statute law, and the Mosaic law alike demand this. 
The law makes it the duty of every citizen to.“come into 
court” and give testimony when necessary. He must 
tell the truth when he does come and he must testify 
whether he wishes to do so or not, unless it would incrim- 
inate himself. 

Again, common law and statute law make a citizen a 
party to the crime if it can be shown that he has guilty 
knowledge of the illegal act and assi~ts in hiding it. 

Yet in our. schools, as a rule, we discard all of these 
principles, and are often willing to regard it as a virtue 
in a child to refuse to give information or to assist in the 
exposing of wrong. 

The child soon learns in school to see and hear noth- 
ing. He is taught that it is the teacher’s business, not 
his, te discover what is going on. Soon he goes further 
and is assisting to hide wrong acts from the teacher. 

Soon the evil-doer gives him to understand that he is 
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expected to keep still, and the bad boy’s acts become 
bolder, as there is no one but the teacher whom he needg 
to fear. The bad boy, like the bad man in a community, 
imposes on everybody, and protects himself by the senti- 
ment, allowed to grow up, that everyone must hide the 
wrong acts of everyone else from those in authority. 


What Pupil Government Means. 


How shall the teacher set to work systematically to 
change this condition of his school into a condition where 
the good boy’s influence counts for as much as that of 
the bad or thoughtless boy ? How shall the teacher get 
at least a majority of his school to assist him in having 
good order and right conduct, as far as possible, on the 
part of all? This is what many of us mean by “pupil 
government.” It needs little machinery of government, 
but it does need much tact and attention on the part of 
the teacher. 

The first thing is to have the pupil see that his welfare 
and that of the school are directly affected by the con- 
duct of those associated with him. He needs to have 
clearly shown to him that he has a duty to perform in 
the school community, that he has certain rights which 
he should assist the teacher in securing to him. He 
should be taught to see that the wrong doing of: others 
is no more opposed to the interests of the teacher than it 
is to his own rights and privileges. The teacher should 
talk with the children about these things and the duty 
that all have in exercising an influence for right and in 
exposing wrong. 

This is what is meant by pupil government, no matter 
how much or how little of organized participation there 
may be among the pupils of the school. 


Key to Right Conduct. 


The second thing that attention should be given to, if 
indeed, it should not be the first, is self-control. This is 
the key to every pupil’s conduct in school. Instead of 
being watched and directed by the teacher, he should 
learn to watch and direct himself. Urge him to be mas- 
ter of himself eut of the teacher’s presence as well as in 
it. Appeal to him to control himself, to do right because 
it is right, not because he is watched or because he will 
be punished for doing wrong. Appeal to him to be open 
and honest in his misdeeds if he commit any such. Trust 
him to do no improper act out of the teacher’s presence 
that he would not do in it. Remove, as much as possible, 
all surveillance, and tell him that he must be manly 
enough to act as well out of the teacher’s presence as in 
it. Most pupils will respond to this trust and in a meas- 
ure rise to meet it. 

Next to self-control comes his duty to exercise an in- 
fluence over his companions who have less of it, or who 
are forgetful of their duties. Teach him to be the 
thoughtful friend of his schoolmate. 


The Remaining Tenth. 


There will always remain when everything possible has 
been said and done an element not reached by these influ- 
ences ; a group of boys and girls who wilfully or thought- 
lessly trample on the rights of others, disobey the ex- 
pressed or implied rules of the school, and, in short, do 
not control themselves for right. Let them be reached 
by taking away from them the privileges that they are 
abusing. In society at large those who constantly break 
laws and trample on the rights of others are restrained. 
They are separated from the rest—in other words they 
are deprived of the privileges they abuse. They are im- 
prisoned or otherwise restrained and removed from those 
whose rights they disregard. 

So should it be in the school. The boy should be re- 
strained from enjoying those things which he abuses. 
The privilege of passing out with his companions at re- 
cess if abused is withdrawn. If he is an annoyance on 
the playground let him be excluded from it. If he dis- 
turbs his schoolmates or the good order of the school in 
passing in the lines with others, let him pass alone, 
before or after his fellows. If he fails to restrain him- 
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gelf’in the room when at intermission or at any other 
time he is at liberty, remove these privileges. For how 
long? Until he can voluntarily pledge himself that the 
privileges and liberties shall not be abused. Whom has 
he done a wrong to? The teacher, of course, but more 

rticularly to his schoolmates and associates. He should 
feel this and and they should feel it also. Let his pledge 
of future right conduct be made therefore to the repre- 
sentative of the pupils, be he called what he may, tri- 
bune, marshal, captain, or what not. When this is done 
the teacher grants his privileges to him again. 

This plan has been not only a success in the John 
Crerar school, of Chicago, but in many others, The 
simple rules that have been formulated after years of ex- 
periment are given below. They were written long after 
they were in practical force, not for this school, but for 
the guidance and information of other people desirous of 
having them for use in their schools. 

‘They are given here merely as suggestive outlines for 
teachers who may wish to try the plan. 


Rules for Pupil Government. 


Morto.—“ GOVERNMENT OF THE PUPILS, BY THE PUPILS, FOR 
THE PUPILS.” 


1. On the first Monday of each school month, a boy and a 
girl Tribune shall be elected by ballot in each room above the 
second grade. (Second and first grades appointed.) 

2. (a) The Tribunes are the official spokesmen of the room. 
To them all complaints or reports of misconduct shall be made 
by the pupils, and from them the teacher shall first seek any 
information pertaining to order or discipline. 

(b) The Tribune shall receive all complaints, and investigate, 
caution, advise, and warn pupils as to their conduct, settling 
disputes and protecting the rights of the individual and of the 
school against wrong-doers, if possible. 

(c) The Tribune shall report misconduct to the teacher only 
after a pupil has been warned. The teacher shall deprive the 
offender of privileges until he goes to the Tribune and makes 
proper pledges of future right conduct, when the Tribune will 
ask to have the offender’s privileges restored. 

(3.) Pupils are expected not only to do right themselves, but 
to assist actively in influencing other pupils to right conduct, 
by personal influence and warning, or by reporting misconduct 
to the Tribune of the room to which the offender belongs. 

4, (a) Citizens may be appointed from each room after the 
third week in each term to the number of one-half or more of 
the membership, two-thirds elected by the pupils of the room, 
and one-third, and all further additions to be appointed by the 
teacher. 

(6) The Citizen shall be elected or appointed from those who 
excel in personal good conduct, and particularly in assisting in 
the general good government of the school. 

(c) The Citizens are expected to take the same active inter- 
est at all times as the teachers do, in securing good order and 
right conduct about the school. They are to be accorded all 


possible liberties about the school the same as teachers. They . 


may enter thefront door at any time; may leave the room when 
necessary, or may sit in the reading-rooms before or after school. 

(d) Citizens shall have the right to vote on all matters per- 
taining to the general welfare of the school, and from their 
number shall be appointed all committees of inquiry, etc. 

5. (a) Tribunes or Citizens may be removed by the teacher or 
principal at any time for misconduct or lack of attention to 
Citizen’s or Tribune’s duties. 

(b) Teachers may appoint additional citizens at any time for 
general good conduct or for special praiseworthy acts. 

6. The Tribunes and Citizens shall be designated by the wear- 
of a pin or badge. 

7. The Tribunes of the school shall constitute a school coun- 
cil who may advise with the principal, when called upon, in 
suggesting regulations for the general order of the school. 
They may appoint Marshals or other officers with the approval 
of the principal. 

PF 


In place of the article on “ The Duties of a Superintendent of 
Schools,” by Dr. John T. Prince, announced for this number, is 
given a historical outline of the development of school super- 
vision in Massachusetts. This sketch, which is to be completed 
next week, will give a clearer view of the conditions Dr. Prince 
has in mind when stating what should be considered the legiti- 
mate duties of the superintendent of schools. 

The publication of the promised article by F. E. Howard must 
be deferred to some later number. 
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School Supervision in Massachusetts. 
Sketch of Its Historical Development. 


By Joun T. Prince, Agent of Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 


The very existence of a school implies some kind of 
supervision, so far, at least, as to provide for its begin- 
ning, continuance, and close. As there were schools very 
soon after the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, supervision may be said to be nearly as old as the 
colony itself. One of the first recorded instances of the 
establishment of a school was that of Dorchester, where 
the teacher was “chosen from time to time by the free- 
men.”* Here supervision was exercised directly by the 
people and not by delegated individuals. This was in 
1639, or nine years after the founding of the colony. 
Six years later we read that the same town or plantation 
had advanced so far as to provide that “three able and 
sufficient men of the plantation be chosen to be wardens 
or overseers of the schools who shall have the charge, 
oversight, and ordering thereof.;” 

Two years after this was enacted the famous law which 
was the foundation of the present system of Massachu- 
setts. But no provision was made in this law for the 
care of the schools beyond the prescription that “ every 
township having fifty householders should appoint a teach- 
er, and that the payment of his ‘wages’ should be pro- 
vided for, and further, that a town having one hundred 
families or householders should ‘set up a grammar 
school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the university.’ ” - 

As the towns were left free to carry out the provisions 
of the law as they pleased, it is natural that great differ- 
ences should prevail as to ways and means of administra- 
tion and support of the schools. In some places the 
school or schools were managed by the electors them- 
selves in town meeting. But the larger number were 
under the charge of persons delegated by the towns. 
Generally these persons consisted of the ministers and 
the selectmen. To the ministers were given the power to 
examine and approve candidates for the position of 
teacher and to visit the schools.. To insure a more thoro 
test of fitness on the part of grammar school teachers, 
the approval of the local minister had to be seconded by 
two ministers of adjoining towns.t 

Sometimes the school or schools of a town were put 
into the care of a special committee, but more frequently 
the special committee was simply added to the ministers 
and selectmen, who held firmly to their early prerogatives. 

In 1789 the quite general practice of school inspection 
by committees was crystallized into law by permitting 
towns to delegate to the ministers and the selectmen, or 
a committee chosen for the purpose, the care of the © 
schools. The law provided that these persons when ap- 
pointed should “use their influence and best endeavors” 
to induce the children to attend school and should at 
least once in six months visit and inspect the schools for 
the purpose of “inquiry into the regulations and disci- 
pline” of the schools,” and the “proficiency of the schol- 
ars therein.” 

This permissive power, granted by the legislature to 
the towns, was made mandatory by the law of 1826 in 
which supervision by school committees was made a fixed 
and irrevocable part of the public school system. Under 
this law, amended in 1827 and 1857, the school commit- 
tee was given large powers which the promoters of the 
law foresaw would be wise in view of possible dangers 
from political and ecclesiastical partisans. In the second 
quarter of the century these committees were called 

town committees” or “superintending committees,” to 
designate them from prudential committees, district offi- 
cials to whom by the law of 1827 were committed the 
care of the school property and the selection and employ- 





* Town Records of Dorehester, page 83. 
+ History of the Town of Dorchester, page 425. 
t Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay ; i, 


P- 470. 
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ment of the teachers. ‘To the town committee up to the 
time of the final abolition of the district system in 1882, 
was given the duty of examining and certificating the 
teachers and visiting the schools. 


Beginning of Supervision by Superintendents. 


No public mention of any supervision beyond what the 
school committees were expected to exercise appears to 
‘have been made before the fourth report of Horace 
Mann, in which he announces “an event worthy of spe- 
cial notice,” the “appropriation by the town of Spring- 
field of the sum of $1,000 as a salary for a superintend- 
ent of schools, to be selected and appointed by the town 
committee.” He further says, “Nor can it be denied, 
that one, whose whole time and talents are devoted to 
the interests of the schools, to an examination and selec- 
tion of text-books, to the introduction of improved pro- 
cesses in teaching, and of better modes of governing—in 
fine, to a more thoro acquaintance with the great subject 
of education, in its principles, and in its practical details, 
would be far better qualified for the discharge of his du- 
ties, than if those duties were only an occasional employ- 
ment, and collateral to his main pursuits.” 

Concerning the experiment in Springfield, he says : “It 
is obvious that the success of this measure will mainly 
depend upon the competency of the officer chosen to exe- 
cute it. That success is most earnestly to be desired ; 
and I may add, is reasonably to be anticipated. Should 
such be the happy result, it may be expected that the 
example will be followed by other towns, where the num- 
ber of the schools is too large, and the engagements of 
the committee too engrossing to permit a full compliance 
with the law, both as to the number and the quality of 
the visitations.” * The hopes of the secretary as thus 
expressed were not fulfilled, for, owing either to the in- 
efficiency °f the men employed or, what is more likely, to 
a want of appreciation of their work on the part of the 
people or school committee, the experiment was tried 
but two years.7 

It was not until 1851 that the service of supervision by 
a superintendent may be said to have had its beginning 
in Massachusetts.t In that year the Boston school com- 
mittee elected a man who was by the rules required to 
“devote himself to the study of our school system and of 
the condition of the schools,” and “to keep himself ac- 
quainted with the progress of instruction and discipline 
in other places in order to suggest appropriate means for 
the advancement of the public schools of this city.” 

Cities and towns were slow to follow Boston’s example 
in adopting the new form of supervision. During the 
years immediately preceding and following the election 
of superintendent in Boston, the efforts of progressive 
friends of education seemed to be spent mainly in the 

' important work of getting rid of the district system and 
of improving the quality of teaching, by means of normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes. During these years it is 
doubtful if the value of the superintendent’s service was ap- 
preciated or desired to any extent by the people at large. 
Althoin the growing discontent with existing forms of su- 
pervision now and then appeared in theschool reports, elo- 
quent words in favor of establishing the office of super- 
intendent. Horace Mann even went so far in his final 
report (1848) as to advocate a division of the state into 





* Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, pp. 79-80. 

¢ This is the first recorded instance of the appointment of a 
superintendent of schools in Massachusetts outside of the school 
committee. In 1836the town of Cambridge ordered the school 
committee to appoint a superintendent, and they appointed one 
of their own members to the office at a salary of $250 year. 

t In 1850 a superintendent was appointed in Gloucester who 
gave his full time to the duties of supervision. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee at the time of his election and continued in 
service as a member after he became superintendent. Boston is 
given asthe first Massachusetts municipality to give professional 
superintendence a permanent place vecause of the professional 
character of the duties performed. Mr. Nathan Bishop, the ap- 
pointee had served as superintendent in Providence for nearly 
twelve years before he assumed the superintendency in Boston, 
He discussed in his first report to the school committee of Boston, 
school houses, elassification of pupils, text-books, books for ref- 
erence, qualifications of teachers, and the establishment of a 
normai sehool in Boston. 
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districts of a convenient size and the appointment of a 
superintendent of schools for each section.* Secretary 
Barnas Sears also in 1854 declared the weakest point in 
the system of education to be the supervision of the 
schools and earnestly advocated legislation for its im- 
provement.+ But even Secretary Sears did not at this 
time have a high estimate of the professional side of su- 
pervision, for he gave as an alternative for the appoint- 
ment-of superintendents the imposition by committees 
“upon one of their number the chief responsibility.” t 
Six years later Secretary Boutwell urged the appoint- 
ment of superintendents in the cities and large towns but 
doubted the advisability of such appointment by small 
towns and deprecated the practice of ‘appointing a mem- 
ber of the committee as superintendent.** 


Development of Demand for Skilled Supervision. 


The law under which superintendents were appointed 
at that time was passed in 1854 and amended in 1857 
and 1860. This law gave the town or city council power 
to require the school committee “to appoint a superin- 
tendent of public schools who, under the direction and 
control of said committee shall have the care and super- 
vision of the schools.” Under this law nine cities and 
about forty towns had in 1865 employed superintendents, 
It is doubtful, however, if many of the forty town super- 
intendents were elected on account of their professional 
ability or were giving full time to the service. Many 
school committees at this time had followed Gloucester’s 
example and appointed one of their number to examine 
the teachers and inspect the schools and some, finding 
such a course impracticable, had appointed a resident of 
the town not a member of the committee to perform that 
service. 

Public sentiment in the direction of skilled supervision 
was further shown in the appointment by committees of 
principals of schools to supervise the schools of the 
town or district. Thus, in 1864, there was established 
in Springfield what was called “auxiliary supervision,” 
by which the principals of the grammar schools were 
authorized to “make short visits to the schools,’ ‘give to 
the teachers aid and counsel in the classification, disci- 
pline, and general management of the schools,” and make 
‘reports from time to time as to their condition.” The 
school committee report that “this plan of auxiliary su- 
pervision has been exceedingly beneficial.” ++ 

It is difficult to ascertain how general this plan of 


supervision was adopted by committees at this time or - 


how many towns were employing what would now be 
called professional superintendents. In the report of the 
board of education of 1869-70 tt there is given a list of 
superintendents and their salaries, from which it would 
appear that eleven cities and six towns were employing 
superintendents for full time, paying salaries ranging 
from $1,150 to $4,500 a year. This was in 1869. In 
the following year a bill was enacted enabling two or 
more towns to form a district for the purpose of em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools to be appointed an- 
nually by the chairman and secretary of the school com- 
mittee of each of the towns in the district. No districts 
were formed under this law, but its passage doubtless 
suggested the advisability of a combination of towns such 
as was formed a few years later, by the union of Canton 
and Milton and that of Waltham and Watertown. By 
this plan each town paid a certain sum for a given part 
of the superintendent’s time, he being subject to the 
rules of the committee under which he served. 

Meanwhile, public opinion was being formed in favor 
of the principle of skilled supervision. Chief among the 
agencies by which this opinion was formed was the state 
board of education thru its secretaries and agents. 

In the report of 1865-66, Secretary White and Mr. 


* Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Education, p. 154. 

+ Eighteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, p. 68. 
t Ibid, p. 66. 

** Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Education, p. 


108, 

tt Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education, p. 
217. 

Tt. Page 94. 
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Northup, agent of the board, made a forcible presenta- 
tion of the value of supervision by superintendents. In 
their discussion of the question they showed clearly what 
had been done and what could be done by a superintend- 
end of schools. The uses of wise supervision, the qualifica- 
tions of the superintendent and the relations he should sus- 


‘ tain to the school committee, the teachers and the schools, 


were brought forcibly to the attention of the legislature 
and people.* In nearly every one of the ten succeeding 
reports of the board the matter was urged with vigor, 
such evidences of success being presented as would be 
likely to encourage towns to employ a superintendent. 
At the close of Secretary White’s administration in 1877 
there were fifty-five cities and ‘towns in which a superin- 
tendent of schools was employed. This number did not 
include those towns in which some supervision was exer- 
ercised by principals of schools, but it included those in 
which the superintendent was employed but a small por- 
tion of time, being either a member of the commit- 
tee or some other resident of the town. If all superin- 
tendents who received an annual salary of $1,000 or 
more are counted as giving all their time to the service, 
there were at this time twenty-three full-time superin- 
tendents. Six others received between five and six hun- 
dred dollars a year. 
(To be continued next week.) 





‘ See Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Education, pp. 
108-119. 
: ag 
Literature and Development. | 


By Supt. CHARLEs §. Davis, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Much is said about giving children a taste for good 
literature, and no doubt those who say it know what they 
mean. It is more certainly true that much of what is 
said is misunderstood or misconstrued by the great ma- 
jority. A taste for good literature is construed by many 
to mean a love for reading that which is beyond the 
child’s years and understanding. It is construed to mean 
that children should be given alove for reading that 
which the teacher and the mother and the minister and 
cultured people of maturity love to read. This may not 
be true in all cases, but it is true in many cases. 

The position is woefully wrong. As well expect the 
little girl to wear the mother’s gowns, or the little boy 
the father’s dress suit. 

There is a literature that is adapted to childhood and 
a literature that is suited to youth and a literature that 
is for maturer years. It ought to be better understood 
that the reading matter which feeds and instructs the 
mind during the latter period can not with safety or pro- 
fit be forced upon the reader in either of the other peri- 
ods. The good literature which is adapted to the man 
can not be successfully forced upon the boy. 

Lead the children to read the best of that which is adapted 
to their age and understanding. Give them a scent and 
taste for that which is best, but do not fail to regard the 
conditions of natural growth and development. 

We should regard the same principle in our efforts to 
increase the learner’s vocabulary. It is harmful rather than 
otherwise, to give children the power to use a vocabulary 
which does not belong to their age and degree of intellec- 
tual development. Children should grow into their vocabu- 
lary as they grow into larger clothes. If there is any 
method, device or scheme for giving children the power 
to pronounce and read all the words that belong to their 
later years, it is one to be avoided. Children should 
grow up to the use of words as they grow up to their 
meaning. Any other position assumes that the child is 
to complete in early life some of the work that belongs to 
his maturer years. 

Whoever urges that children should read with ease 
and fluency or that they should love to read good litera- 
ture, ought to make it clear that children should thus 
read what is adapted to their age and intellectual condi- 
tion. That is all in the way of reading that should be 
demanded of any child, anywhere, or at any time. 
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Language Teaching in the Schools. II.* 
By Rosert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Reading is the most important branch of language work 
It is a tool to be used in gathering thought from a printed 
page. Toa good reader,a book becomes a teacher which 
opens to him vast stores of knowledge, the accumulations 
of ‘past ages. Without the ability to read well, one becomes 
dependent upon others for instruction. Much of the un- 
satisfactory work in arithmetic, geography, and history 
results from the pupil’s inability to read well. He does 
not readily gather the thought of the author, and is lost 
in a maze of words that do not suggest thought. Be- 
sides the information that comes from reading, there is 
a vast deal of pleasure derived from the same source. 
Children especially are delighted when they can read, and 
many a tired mother blesses the teacher who has taught 
her little one the art of reading. 

To one unaccustomed to the school-room, the sight of 
fifty. or more children, just from home or from the kin- 
dergarten, scarcely five years old, full of life, eager to see 
and to handle everything within reach, unfamiliar with 
the restraints of the school, unable to read, or write, or 
draw, is likely to inspire fear rather than confidence, 
doubt rather than faith. But witha good teacher, order 
soon comes from seeming chaos; the little ones are 
busy with their eyes and hands ; tongues are less lawless ; 
reading, writing, and drawing are pastimes ; and teacher 
and pupils are alike happy in their work. A few words 
are learned from the blackboard ; these words are made 
into familiar sentences; and soon the children have learned 
to recognize the strange words, and the curious sentences 
which the teacher has written, as signs of familiar ideas 
and thoughts of their daily experiences. In a few weeks 
the teacher calls attention to the sounds of the vowels 
and of a few of the consonants, and shows how words in 
the child’s own vocabulary are made from these sounds. 
All this comes to the child as a revelation, and he reads 
with a constant increase of interest. 

The teacher, if she is wise, will ever keep the thought 
side of reading uppermost. The pupil must never think 
that the mere calling of words is reading. It isonly when 
he gives natural expression to the thought that the 
teacher should accept his effort as satisfactory. A care- 
ful study of the familiar words in the sentence gradually 
shapes the thought in the child’s mind, and then, not 
before, he tells the teacher the result of his study. For 
a few weeks, while reading aloud, the pupil is required to 
turn his eyes from thesentence which he has been study- 
ing from the board, to the face of the teacher who is 
standing near, and his mind is fixed upon the thought 
to be expressed, undisturbed by the strangeness of the 
written words. By and by the thought will be expressed 
naturally whether the eyes are upon the teacher or upon 
the sentence. It adds to the effectiveness of reading at 
all times, to rest the eyes upon those to whom the read- 
ing is addressed. This makes reading more like talking, 
and brings reader and audience en rapport. Even a good 
sermon gains much in effectiveness if the preacher has 
learned to read into the upturned faces of his hearers. 

What has been said thus far applies in the main to 
oral reading; but oral reading includes all of silent 
reading and more,—for it includes oral expression in ad- 
dition to thought gathering. Oral expression implies a 
use of the voice, and good oral expression implies a good 
voice. A pleasant voice, clear and distinct utterance, 
and a command of the vocal organs that will enable one 
to express thought, feeling, or emotion, suggested by the 
words of the book, are essential to good oral reading. A 
good teacher of reading must, therefore, be able to train 
his pupils in the essentials just mentioned. If he finds 
himself unprepared to do this work, a thoro course of in- 
struction in “voice-training ” should be taken. 

Criticism by the teacher should be given sparingly 
and with good judgment. Many of the faults of pupils 


*No. L,, of this series appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of las 
week, 
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will disappear with practice in reading, and too much 
criticism is likely to discourage. Every honest effort 
should be commended, and only the principal faults 
pointed out. Pupils should seldom be called upon for 
criticisms.* Children’s criticisms are likely to be childish, 
they take much valuable time, and do very little good. 

A teacher should guard against using too much time 
in talking about the reading lesson. The subject matter 
must be understood, else the reading will be poor ; but on 
the other hand, one must have much practice in oral read- 
ing in order to become a good reader. With fifty pupils 
in a Class, the most rigid economy of time must be prac- 
ticed in order to eke out the share of each pupil. 

Concert reading should be avoided except for voice- 
training. The faults of the poorer readers are not likely 
to be detected in a chorus of fifty voices, and such prac- 
tice is more likely to confirm them in bad habits. 

(To be continued.) 


WHR 
The Study of Arithmetic. II. 


By LIVINGSTONE McCARTNEY. 


Imagination in Arithmetic. 

The use of the imagination in the solution of problems 
does not receive sufficient attention. There are many 
teachers who seem not to have the faintest idea that the 
act of imagination ever enters into any arithmetical pro- 
cess. To them arithmetic is a process of reason, and so 
far as they know imagination has nothing to.do with 
reason. Even parents will sometimes try to excuse their 
children’s failure in arithmetic on the ground that some 
children appear to be unable to reason ; but every observ- 
ing parent must know that there is not a child. in school, 
however dull in arithmetic, who did not reason and reason 
shrewdly before he could talk. Let us illustrate again by 
example : 

When wheat is worth $1.00 a bushel, how much can 
I buy for 75 cents ? 

Here the need is to have the child use his imagination. 
If he has a clear picture of four quarter dollars as the 
amount of money needed to buy one bushel and compares 
with that the three quarter dollars that he has, he very 
readily sees that having ? of the required amount of 
money he can buy # of a bushel. Under the stilted rule 
of the formalist he must divide 75 cents by a $1.00. In 
trying to do so he becomes entangled in a mesh of figures 
and signs, and finally gives up in confusion. 


Reasons for Failure, 

In the solution of problems the teacher should strive to 
have the pupils mentally represent as vividly as possible 
all quantities involved and represent them in their rela- 
tion to each other. This constitutes the real solution of 
a problem. Many pupils who are said to be unable to 
succeed in arithmetic, fail because they are expected to 
reason without having clear ideas in consciousness. 
These same pupils reason well enough along other lines 
in which they can command the presence of the necessary 
concepts in consciousness. They would succeed in arith- 
metic also, if teachers devoted attention to cultivating in 
them the habit of mentally seeing things and quantities 
in relation before trying to state those relations in arith- 
metical terms. The drawing of pictures, diagrams, etc., 
illustrating the conditions of the problem, will greatly 
assist the child in this particular and should be frequently 
resorted to. ; 

The failure to establish genexal principles is a very 
great weakness in the teaching of arithmetic. The un- 
important details are taught with as much emphasis as 
some general law that controls many details. For illus- 
tration, in simple interest the principal, the rate (expressed 
in hundredths), and the time (expressed in years) are 
three factors composing the product, which is the inter- 
est. When a child once gets this principle thoroly in- 
stilled in his mind, he can find not only the interest, when 
that is desired, but he can find any one of the three fac. 
tors when the other two and the product are given. 
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Aids to Understanding the Subject. 

Let it be thoroly established in the child’s mind that 
60 % means simply 60 in every 100, and that any per cent, 
of a number means simply that many of every 100 in the 
number. Then let him solve problems in percentage by 
the previously mastered processes of common and de¢i- 


mal fractions. Allrules, “cases,” etc., are an incumbranee 
in this work. What the child needs is to know the sig. 
nificance of all names, and then to be trained to recognize 
the elements of a problem as old friends under new 
names. 

This is shown in such problems as the following: A 
farmer had 320 sheep and sold 48 of them; what per 
cent. of the flock did he sell ? 

First, what part of the flock did he sell? 48 


20 
Change to a decimal of two places : 
48 


320 ) 48.00 


15, or 15 ¢ ans. 

Just here we may notice in passing that it is very im- 
portant to train all children to convert any common frac- 
tion into a decimal. The technical terms of percentage 
are used in this solution only at the beginning and at the 
end. He first changes the words “per cent.” to the word 
“part,” and again after solving the problem he changes 
the decimal .15 to the equivalent expression 15 %. 

425 ft. is 15 # less than what ? 

425 ft. is 85 % (.85) of what ? 

-85 ) 425.00 (500. ans. 
425 
00 
What number less 16% % of itself equals 2035.8 ? 


ie. 





100 4— 165 # is 83} 4%, or — 
100 
2035.8 is .833 of what ? 
.833) 2035.8 ( 
9 


7.54 


)18322.20 (2480. ans. 
* 1508 


3242 
3016 
2262 
2262 
0 
GF 


Firs and Their Relatives. 
By Laroy F. GrirFIn, Boston. 

A grove or forest of firs has a beauty all its own. 
While each individual tree has a marked personality, yet 
all possess a family likeness, Every fir, allowed to grow 
according to its own bent, is a distinct cone, as this form 
best sheds the winter’s load of snow and ice, the firs be- 
longing to regions of intense cold. Every branch helps 
those above, but every fir grows in its own form as well. 


The fir balsam (Abies balsamea) is a long pointed’ 


cone, and the trees are inclined to crowd one another in 
their growth, so that very often the lower limbs die and 
leave the trunk naked. The spruce isa much shorter 
cone; only when growing very large or when crowded 
close together, do the lower limbs perish, so that this 
cone is complete. The hemlock occupies a medium place 
between the others 
Flowers and Fruit, 

Firs blossom and fruit exactly like other conifers. The 
spruce (Abies picea, nigra, alba, etc.), has long slender cones 
that hang in clusters of threes and fours from the lower 
side of the limbs. The blossoms appear in the early spring, 
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both staminate and pistillate resembling those of the pine, 
except that as the cones start they are intensely purple ; 
but soon they turn green, and they do not become dark 
colored until they ripen. The hemlock (Abies Canadensis), 
grows very short cones at the end of the tiny twigs; 
these open considerably as they mature, so that the seeds 
fall out readily, Allfirs produce seeds in great abund- 
ance and young trees constantly starting around those of 
larger growth, the young saplings growing vigorously 
wherever sufficient light reaches them. Hence forests 
of firs become dense and difficult to penetrate. 


Species. 

Probably the most common of the firs is the hemlock 
(Abies Canadensis). When small this is one of the most 
beautiful of Northern trees as it forms a complete cone, 
tho its branches are somewhat open. But the tree 
lives many years losing its lower branches asit matures, 
while its bark becomes very rough and scaly. Its height 
varies from fifty to eighty feet, and it chooses a rocky, 
rather moist, soi.. 

The three spruces, double, single, and Norway, nigra, 
alba, and picea, stand next in abundance and range to 
the hemlock. In their general appearance, the three 
species closely resemble one another, tho the first grows 
to the largest size. The Norway spruce is the most beau- 
tiful of all firs when grown singly or in small groves, be- 
cause its dense branches form almost perfect cones. Its 
range also is wider than either of the other spruces ; but 
it does not grow to as great a height as the others, nor 
is it as long-lived. 

The balsam fir (Abies balsamea) is in many ways 
unique. Unlike its relatives whose outside bark is rough 
the bark is smooth, butabout half the surface is occupied 
by small blisters filled with the sap of the tree balsam. 
When a blister is punctured, this juice flows out, and it is 
sold in the market as Canada balsam. The tree has a 
very strong odor, and the dried leaves give off their pe- 
culiar scent for a long time. The wood is soft and 
rather brittle, so that it is valueless for the timber. In- 
deed, the only use to which this tree is now put is for 
dercoration at Christmas. Nearly all the Christmas tree 
offered for sale in the Eastern cities are either firs or 
spruces, the firs being more commonly used. 

Two other trees are closely related to the firs. These 
are the larch (Larix Americana), called also tamarack, 
and the Arbor Vite, Thuya occidentalis.. The larch is one 


_ of the stately trees, grows to nearly a hundred feet in 


height, and the trunk carries few limbs. The fruit is a 
cone but the tree differs from most of the cone bearers 
in shedding its leaves in the fall. The wood is very 
strong and is used for timber where strength is essential ; 
but it is somewhat difficult to work. 

The Arbor Vite is a rather small tree and carries 
branches to its very base. Its fruit consists of small 
open cones that stand on the upper side of the limb. 
The leaves are set so close together as almost to overlap. 
The tree grows on rocky banks, and it grows somewhat 
farther south than the firs. 


- Localities, 


Firs range entirely across the continent. The spruces 
éxtend very far north, but they diminish in size towards 
their upper limit. Northern New England and Southern 
Canada may be considered the line of their center. They 
also abound in certain sections of the Rocky mountains. 
The fir balsam grows in special localities, but scattered 
over a considerable territory. It thrives best in narrow 
valleys between hills. The Arbor Vite is mainly con- 
fined to New England but grows in patches along the en- 
tire southern border of the fir belt. The larch is essen- 
tially a New England tree where it grows in scattered 
swamps. “Tamarack swamps” are also found in some 
other sections of the country, notably in Michigan. 


Uses as Timber. 

The larch is used almost entirely for the tall poles 
used to carry telegraph and electric light wires. While 
not the best timber for this use, yet as it furnishes 
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strong stiff poles with sufficient elasticity to withstand 
gusts of wind; the larch is well suited to this work. 
Formerly there was considerable demand for larch timber 
for strong frames. 

Hemlock probably finds the most general use as timber 
of any of the firs. The wood is too coarse for fine work, 
and besides it splinters readily, a fatal objection to its 
use for general purposes. Yet, sawed into square timber, 
it furnishes a large proportion of the frames for houses, 
while studding and joists are made about equally of hem- 
lock and spruce. Rough fences are built of hemlock 
boards almost exclusively, and many rather cheap 
buildings, such as ice houses, are boarded with hemlock. 
The bark of the hemlock isrich in tannin, so the lumber is 
commonly cut in June, when the growth of the new 
wood (the cambium layer), causes the bark to peal easily. 
This goes to the tanner ; the lumber to the sawmill. 

Spruces are at present in great demand. The largest 
and best trees find their way to the lumber yard ; these 
smaller and poorer go to the paper mill. Black spruce is 
mainly sawed into studding or sheathing which is to be 
covered. White spruce is used for floors, for sheathing, 
and to some extent for timbers in places requiring con- 
siderable spring. The ceiling and floors of cotton mills 
and other manufactories erected upon the “ slow burn- 
ing” plan are generally of spruce timber. 

The largest demand for spruce timber comes from the 
paper mills, Indeed, did not spruce grow very rapidly, 
this use would quickly exhaust the supply. Other woods 
have been used for this purpose, but practically spruce 
furnishes our paper. Any species can be employed, but 
the dark wood finds only a limited use, save when it can 
be completely bleached. 

Paper Making. 

For use in paper, the wood is either ground, or its 
gummy matter is dissolved, the former furnishes “ pulp,” 
the latter, “chemical fiber.” Both require the careful 
removal of every scrap of the bark, else the paper will be 
discolored with spots. 

Wood is ground into pulp by swiftly moving cylinders 
of steel. The block is pressed against such a cylinder, 
the grain running along itsside. Water constantly flows 
upon the stick, and the particles torn off are almost a 
perfect powder. The thin “mush” is strained on wire 
and run several times thru rollers to squeeze the water 
out. When bleached, just as cloth is bleached, the pulp 
is ready for the paper machines. Paper made of pulp 
alone has scarcely any toughness, so it is mixed with 
some material, as cotton or linen rags to furnish fiber 
and give strength. 

Chemical fiber is made by dissolving the gums and 
leaving only the fibrous part of the wood. The solvent 
is either a strong solution of soda or sulphurous acid, usu- 
ally held loosely by the sulphite of magnesia. Either of 
the solvents leaves a pulp of fibers several inches long, 
and the product of the two processes is essentially the 
same, tho papermakers generally prefer the “sulphite 
fiber.” 

To make paper fiber, the wood is cut by a machine into 
pieces a few inches square and placed in Jarge tanks 
lined with lead (digesters), capable of holding ten cords 
or more. The dissolving liquid is then run in until the 
wood is covered, and then the mass is heated by steam to 
a temperature of about 300° F. and kept there until the 
wood becomes perfectly soft. The whole is then blown 
out by the pressure of the steam thru a hole a few 
inches in diameter into a “washing tank,” where it is 
washed until the chemical is removed. The fiber then 
closely resembles cotton. For use, it requires bleaching,. 
the same as ground wood. 

A good paper contains about ten per cent. of some 
fiber. Since cotton and linen rags have become scarce, 
the chemical fiber has been used almost exclusively. It 
is fully as good, and it can be made at such a cost as to 
be preferable to rags unless they can be procured 
cheaply. Very fine paper, such as “cream laid” or 
“bond linen” is made of the fiber with no wood pulp. 
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will disappear with practice in reading, and too much 
criticism is likely to discourage. Every honest effort 
should be commended, and only the principal faults 
pointed out. Pupils should seldom be called upon for 
criticisms.* Children’s criticisms are likely to be childish, 
they take much valuable time, and do very little good. 

A teacher should guard against using too much time 
in talking about the reading lesson. The subject matter 
must be understood, else the reading will be poor ; but on 
the other hand, one must have much practice in oral read- 
ing in order to become a good reader. With fifty pupils 
in a class, the most rigid economy of time must be prac- 
ticed in order to eke out the share of each pupil. 

Concert reading should be avoided except for voice- 
training. The faults of the poorer readers are not likely 
to be detected in a chorus of fifty voices, and such prac- 
tice is more likely to confirm them in bad habits. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
The Study of Arithmetic. II. 


By LIVINGSTONE McCARTNEY. 


Imagination in Arithmetic. 

The use of the imagination in the solution of problems 
does not receive sufficient attention. There are many 
teachers who seem not to have the faintest idea that the 
act of imagination ever enters into any arithmetical pro- 
cess. To them arithmetic is a process of reason, and so 
far as they know imagination has nothing to.do with 
reason. Even parents will sometimes try to excuse their 
children’s failure in arithmetic on the ground that some 
children appear to be unable to reason ; but every observ- 
ing parent must know that there is not a child. in school, 
however dull in arithmetic, who did not reason and reason 
shrewdly before he could talk. Let us illustrate again by 
example : 

When wheat is worth $1.00 a bushel, how much can 
I buy for 75 cents ? 

Here the need is to have the child use his imagination. 
If he has a clear picture of four quarter dollars as the 
amount of money needed to buy one bushel and compares 
with that the three quarter dollars that he has, he very 
readily sees that having #? of the required amount of 
money he can buy # of a bushel. Under the stilted rule 
of the formalist he must divide 75 cents by a $1.00. In 
trying to do so he becomes entangled in a mesh of figures 
and signs, and finally gives up in confusion. 


Reasons for Failure, 

In the solution of problems the teacher should strive to 
have the pupils mentally represent as vividly as possible 
all quantities involved and represent them in their rela- 
tion to each other. This constitutes the real solution of 
a problem. Many pupils who are said to be unable to 
succeed in arithmetic, fail because they are expected to 
reason without having clear ideas in consciousness. 
These same pupils reason well enough along other lines 
in which they can command the presence of the necessary 
concepts in consciousness. They would succeed in arith- 
metic also, if teachers devoted attention to cultivating in 
them the habit of mentally seeing things and quantities 
in relation before trying to state those relations in arith- 
metical terms. The drawing of pictures, diagrams, etc., 
illustrating the conditions of the problem, will greatly 
assist the child in this particular and should be frequently 
resorted to. ; 

The failure to establish general principles is a very 
great weakness in the teaching of arithmetic. The un- 
important details are taught with as much emphasis as 
some general law that controls many details. For illus- 
tration, in simple interest the principal, the rate (expressed 
in hundredths), and the time (expressed in years) are 
three factors composing the product, which is the inter- 
est. When a child once gets this principle thoroly in- 
stilled in his mind, he can find not only the interest, when 
that is desired, but he can find any one of the three fac. 
tors when the other two and the product are given. 
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Aids to Understanding the Subject, 

Let it be thoroly established in the child’s mind that 
60 s means simply 60 in every 100, and that any per cent, 
of a number means simply that many of every 100 in the 
number. Then let him solve problems in percentage by 
the previously mastered processes of common and deci- 
mal fractions. Allrules, “cases,” etc., are an incumbranee 
in this work. What the child needs is to know the sig. 
nificance of all names, and then to be trained to recognize 
tae elements of a problem as old friends under new 
names. 

This is shown in such problems as the following: A 
farmer had 320 sheep and sold 48 of them; what per 
cent. of the flock did he sell ? 

First, what part of the flock did he sell? 48 


820 
Change to a decimal of two places : 
48 


320 ) 48.00 


.15, or 15 4 ans. 

Just here we may notice in passing that it is very im- 
portant to train all children to convert any common frac- 
tion into a decimal. The technical terms of percentage 
are used in this solution only at the beginning and at the 
end. He first changes the words “percent.” to the word 
“part,” and again after solving the problem he changes 
the decimal .15 to the equivalent expression 15 #. 

425 ft. is 15 # less than what ? 

425 ft. is 85 % (.85) of what ? 


.85 ) 425.00 (500. ans. 
425 


00 
What number less 16% % of itself equals 2035.8 ? 
834 
100 4 — 163 @ is 83} 4, or 


2035.8 is .83} of what ? 
.833) 2035.8 ( 
9 





100 





7.54 )18322.20 ( 2480. ans. 
-.- -- 38 
3242 
3016 





2262 
2262 
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Firs and Their Relatives. 
By Laroy F. GRIFFIN, Boston. 

A grove or forest of firs has a beauty all its own. 
While each individual tree has a marked personality, yet 
all possess a family likeness. Every fir, allowed te grow 
according to its own bent, is a distinct cone, as this form 
best sheds the winter’s load of snow and ice, the firs be- 
longing to regions of intense cold. Every branch helps 


those above, but every fir grows in its own form as well. 


The fir balsam (Abies balsamea) is a long pointed 
cone, and the trees are inclined to crowd one another in 
their growth, so that very often the lower limbs die and 
leave the trunk naked. The spruce isa much shorter 
cone; only when growing very large or when crowded 
close together, do the lower limbs perish, so that this 
cone is complete. The hemlock occupies a medium place 
between the others 
Flowers and Fruit, 

Firs blossom and fruit exactly like other conifers. The 
spruce (Abies picea, nigra, alba, etc.), has long slender cones 
that hang in clusters of threes and fours from the lower 
side of the limbs. The blossoms appear in the early spring, 
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both staminateand pistillate resembling those of the pine, 
except that as the cones start they are intensely purple ; 
but soon they turn green, and they do not become dark 
colored until they ripen. The hemlock (Abies Canadensis), 
grows very short cones at the end of the tiny twigs; 
these open considerably as they mature, so that the seeds 
fall out readily, All firs produce seeds in great abund- 
ance and young trees constantly starting around those of 
larger growth, the young saplings growing vigorously 
wherever sufficient light reaches them. Hence forests 
of firs become dense and difficult to penetrate. 
Species. 

Probably the most common of the firs is the hemlock 
(Abies Canadensis). When small this is one of the most 
beautiful of Northern trees as it forms a complete cone, 
tho its branches are somewhat open. But the tree 
lives many years losing its lower branches asit matures, 
while its bark becomes very rough and scaly. Its height 
varies from fifty to eighty feet, and it chooses a rocky, 
rather moist, soi.. 

The three spruces, double, single, and Norway, nigra, 
alba, and picea, stand next in abundance and range to 
the hemlock. In their general appearance, the three 
species closely resemble one another, tho the first grows 
to the largest size. The Norway spruce is the most beau- 
tiful of all firs when grown singly or in small groves, be- 
cause its dense branches form almost perfect cones. Its 
range also is wider than either of the other spruces ; but 
it does not grow to as great a height as the others, nor 
is it as long-lived. 

The balsam fir (Abies balsamea) is in many ways 
unique. Unlike its relatives whose outside bark is rough 
the bark is smooth, but about half the surface is occupied 
by small blisters filled with the sap of the tree balsam. 
When a blister is punctured, this juice flows out, and it is 
sold in the market as Canada balsam. The tree has a 
very strong odor, and the dried leaves give off their pe- 
culiar scent for a long time. The wood is soft and 
rather brittle, so that it is valueless for the timber. In- 
deed, the only use to which this tree is now put isfor 
dercoration at Christmas. Nearly all the Christmas tree 
offered for sale in the Eastern cities are either firs or 
spruces, the firs being more commonly used. 

Two other trees are closely related to the firs. These 
are the larch (Larix Americana), called also tamarack, 
and the Arbor Vite, Thuya occidentalis.. The larch is one 
_ of the stately trees, grows to nearly a hundred feet in 
height, and the trunk carries few limbs. The fruit is a 
cone but the tree differs from most of the cone bearers 
in shedding its leaves in the fall. The wood is very 
strong and is used for timber where strength is essential ; 
but it is somewhat difficult to work. 

The Arbor Vite is a rather small tree and carries 
branches to its very base. Its fruit consists of small 
open cones that stand on the upper side of the limb. 
The leaves are set so close together as almost to overlap. 
The tree grows on rocky banks, and it grows somewhat 
farther south than the firs. 

- Localities. 

Firs range entirely across the continent. The spruces 
éxtend very far north, but they diminish in size towards 
their upper limit. Northern New England and Southern 
Canada may be considered the line of their center. They 
also abound in certain sections of the Rocky mountains. 
The fir balsam grows in special localities, but scattered 
over a considerable territory. It thrives best in narrow 
valleys between hills. The Arbor Vite is mainly con- 
fined to New England but grows in patches along the en- 
tire southern border of the fir belt. The larch is essen- 
tially a New England tree where it grows in scattered 
swamps. “Tamarack swamps” are also found in some 
other sections of the country, notably in Michigan. 

Uses as Timber. 

The larch is used almost entirely for the tall poles 
used to carry telegraph and electric light wires. While 
not the best timber for this use, yet as it furnishes 
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strong stiff poles with sufficient elasticity to withstand 
gusts of wind; the larch is well suited to this work. 
Formerly there was considerable demand for larch timber 
for strong frames. 

Hemlock probably finds the most general use as timber 
of any of the firs. The wood is too coarse for fine work, 
and besides it splinters readily, a fatal objection to its 
use for general purposes. Yet, sawed into square timber, 
it furnishes a large proportion of the frames for houses, 
while studding and joists are made about equally of hem- 
lock and spruce. Rough fences are built of hemlock 
boards almost exclusively, and many rather cheap 
buildings, such as ice houses, are boarded with hemlock. 
The bark of the hemlock isrich in tannin, so the lumberis 
commonly cut in June, when the growth of the new 
wood (the cambium layer), causes the bark to peal easily. 
This goes to the tanner ; the lumber to the sawmill. 

Spruces are at present in great demand. The largest 
and best trees find their way to the lumber yard ; these 
smaller and poorer go to the paper mill. Black spruce is 
mainly sawed into studding or sheathing which is to be 
covered. White spruce is used for floors, for sheathing, 
and to some extent for timbers in places requiring con- 
siderable spring. The ceiling and floors of cotton mills 
and other manufactories erected upon the “slow burn- 
ing” plan are generally of spruce timber. 

The largest demand for spruce timber comes from the 
paper mills, Indeed, did not spruce grow very rapidly, 
this use would quickly exhaust the supply. Other woods 
have been used for this purpose, but practically spruce 
furnishes our paper. Any species can be employed, but 
the dark wood finds only a limited use, save when. it can 
be completely bleached. 

Paper Making. 

For use in paper, the wood is either ground, or its 
gummy matter i is dissolved, the former furnishes “ pulp,” 
the latter, “ chemical fiber.” Both require the careful 
removal of every scrap of the bark, else the paper will be 
discolored with spots. 

Wood is ground into pulp by swiftly moving cylinders 
of steel. The block is pressed against such a cylinder, 
the grain running along itsside. Water constantly flows 
upon the stick, and the particles torn off are almost a 
perfect powder. The thin “mush” is strained on wire 
and run several times thru rollers to squeeze the water 
out. When bleached, just as cloth is bleached, the pulp 
is ready for the paper machines. Paper made of pulp 
alone has scarcely any toughness, so it is mixed with 
some material, as cotton or linen rags to furnish fiber 
and give strength. 

Chemical fiber is made by dissolving the gums and 
leaving only the fibrous part of the wood. The solvent 
is either a strong solution of soda orsulphurous acid, usu- 
ally held loosely by the sulphite of magnesia. Either of 
the solvents leaves a pulp of fibers several inches long, 
and the product of the two processes is essentially the 
same, tho papermakers generally prefer the “sulphite 
fiber.” 

To make paper fiber, the wood is cut by a machine into 
pieces a few inches square and placed in Jarge tanks 
lined with lead (digesters), capable of holding ten cords 
or more. The dissolving liquid is then run in until the 
wood is covered, and then the mass is heated by steam to 
a temperature of about 300° F. and kept there until the 
wood becomes perfectly soft. The whole is then blown 
out by the pressure of the steam thru a hole a few 
inches in diameter into a “washing tank,” where it is 
washed until the chemical is removed. The fiber then 
closely resembles cotton. For use, it requires bleaching, . 
the same as ground wood. 

A good paper contains about ten per cent. of some 
fiber. Since cotton and linen rags have become scarce, 
the chemical fiber has been used almost exclusively. It 
is fully as good, and it can be made at such a cost as to 
be preferable to rags unless they can be ee 
cheaply. Very fine paper, such as “cream laid” 
“bond linen” is made of the fiber with no wood pulp. 
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The Executive Committee of the N. E. A. decided 
last Monday, Feb. 5, to hold this year’s meeting at 
Charleston, S. C., July 7-13. 


Sr 


Causes of Crime. 


Are teachers keeping a watchful eye on what their 
pupils are reading? Superintendents and principals 
must call attention to the importance of this matter 
from time to time. At regular intervals children might 
be asked to write out lists giving the titles of the books 
and periodicals they have read (authors, if they remem- 
ber them), also what they were most interested in, plots 
of stories, etc. The interest of parents, especially of 
mothers, must be secured by all means. A prominent 
judge of New York city says: “There can be no question 
as to the evil tendency of many of the flashy and sensa- 
tional story papers that are sent out every week from this 
city by the hundreds of thousands. I have given some at- 
tention to this subject, and have traced more than one 
criminal to what I believe to be the influence of this kind 
of reading. Such papers are read by the youth of the land 
with a relish that no other sort of literature gives to the 
boyish mind. The effect is in every way most unhealthful. 
It engenders totally wrong ideas of life; fosters desires 
which are antagonistic to every principle of rational liv- 
ing, and by leading the youthful mind to the contempla- 
tion of brilliant achievements of pirates, robbers, and 
other criminals, easily teaches it to disregard the coun- 
sels of parentsand teachers. If there is any justification 
of public censorship of the press it would certainly seem 
to find warrant in the existence of these publications! I 
have been told that there are upward of twenty-five of 
these publications in this city, with a combined circula- 
tion of over 375,000. This does not include dime nov- 
els, flashy song books, and like publications, of which the 
issue is very large. The evil influence of these publica- 
tions is something enormous.” 


! we 
The Teacher’s Reward. 


Are you discouraged ? Do you feel that your best 
efforts are not appreciated? It is a way the world has, 
not to express satisfaction to teachers. Whether people 
think that a little praise would make the teacher over- 
bearing, or what not, it is difficult to say. It is simply 
so. Primary teachers, especially those who have first year 
children only, hear a word of approval now and then, be- 
cause the results of their work are usually more evident 
to the untrained eye than is the case in later years ; the 
progress from nothing to something cannot fail to be 
noticed. But, generally speaking, all teachers suffer 
from want of kind recognition. 

Now. what is going to be done about it? Hanging 
one’s head and giving way to the blues will not mend 
matters. A plan worth trying is to be pleasantly and 
audibly appreciative one’s self. 

If you are a teacher and a child hands you a pencil 
you have dropped, or if he has opened a window at 
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your request, always have a smiling “Thank you” for 


him. If he has worked hard at a task, look for the 
praiseworthy points in it and overlook just as much as you 
possibly can whatever defects there may be. Make silent 
note of the latter for yourself as a pointer for needed 
assistance. 

But whether a teacher, principal, or superintendent, 
be appreciative under all circumstances. Think and speak 
well of the community in which you are working and let 
no disappointment provoke you to harsh complaint. As 
principal or superintendent, speak well of your assistants; 
if you think you can’t, then say nothing about them, 
When speaking to them, be cheerful and have some en- 
couraging word. There is no rule whose observance is 
so richly rewarded as the one that bids us do unto others 
as we would be done by. 

Moreover, think of the great work you are engaged in, 
If you are laboring in the right educational spirit you 
are a co-operator with God in the uplifting of humanity to 
higher planes of usefulness and happiness and a more 


perfect life. 
Se 


Education a State of Mind. 


The pupil is apt to feel that he gets education at the 
school-house as he gets shoes at the shop. And too 
often the teacher forgets that as the statue resides in 
the marble and the sculptor’s labors with chisel are to 
liberate it, so the power to know and comprehend the 
universe resides in the child’s mind. Walt Whitman 
was right when he declared that “Music is what awakes 
in you when instruments are played.” 

The mistake is to-consider education to be a foreign 
body pressed into the mind instead of a condition of the 
mind itself. The seed is placed in the ground ; the heat, 
moisture, and light awaken the life that is already there 
and is ready to respond to appropriate conditions. In 
the case of the seed and the egg the conditions are rigidly 
fixed—there is no need of tenderness or solicitude ; but 
in the development of mind there is need of love and de- 
votion. The effort of the school must be to produce a 
right state of mind in the pupil towards the universe, 
himself, his parents, the community, his fellows, the 
teacher, and God. 

GS 


Philosophic Study of Education. 


The steadily growing interest in the philosophic study 
of education is an encouraging evidence of progress 
toward the professionalizing of teaching. Educational 
Foundations has been doing and continues to do excellent 
service in this field. The demand for speakers possess- 
ing expert knowledge of the various divisions of educa- 
tional theory and practice is making itself felt more em- 
phatically every year. The planning of satisfactory pro- 
grams for teachers’ meetings is becoming a difficult prob- 
lem. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL welcomes every effort put 
forth to give teachers a higher conception of their office 
and to stimulate them to a thoughtful investigation of 
the principles of their work. It is a pleasure to note the 
success Editor George P. Brown, of School and Home 
Education, is meeting in his round table discussions of 
fundamental problems in education. At Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and wherever he has talked to teachers he has 
had large and appreciative audiences. This is gratifying 
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ews. For Mr. Brown is one of the most thoughtful, 
most scholarly, and best-balanced of American students 
of educational philosophy. The purpose of his talks is 
to direct attention to the application of the doctrine of 
evolution to the teaching of children. Let the good 


work go on. 
Sr 


High School Building in N. Y. City. 

It is to be hoped that the New York city board of edu- 
cation will take careful account of the many weighty 
reasons in favor of providing the necessary accommoda- 
tion and equipment for the existing high schools before 
turning funds into new channels. Enthusiasm in favor 
of a 8 rong commercial high school is commendable. 
The city needs such an institution. Why not use the 
unoccupied Grand street building to start the experi- 
ment? The location is all that could be desired and the 
feasibility of some of the proposed plans might then be 
thoroly tested and a building erected later on that will 
answer the demands discovered by experience. Mr. Lit- 
tle, Mr. O’Brien, and other commissioners will recognize 
the importance of this caution. The commercial high 
school idea is still young, and the ambitious ideals which 
promoters in the board of education have in mind need 
the sobering influence of a practical test before extensive 
building operations are begun. 

ey ’ 
What Do They Read P 


The Rev. Mr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,” has taken charge of a daily paper in Topeka, 
Kansas, for aweek. Thisisarecognition of the power of 
the newspaper as an educative and character-forming 
influence. The teacher hardly comprehends that the 
press is more powerful than the school. Boys leave the 
arithmetic class, and, without urging, bury themselves in 
the doings of mankind as revealed in the newspaper. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has for twenty years invited the 
serious attention of teachers to the problem of the pupil’s 
reading. Our Times was started to aid in this direction 
by reporting the doings of mankind at home and abroad, 
and giving important discoveries and inventions, and 
answers to inquiries. 

A boy interested in such matters is not likely to buy 
Indian scalping stories and the like. The aim is to give 
him a taste for better and nobler things. The school 
has taught the boy to read; it must go further and guide 
the power of reading. Unfortunately the newspaper 
presents the vices of the world as well as the virtues ; as 
a matter of fact it gives more space to the former than 
to the latter. Our Times omits the crimes and gives the 
valuable news. Teachers are invited to send for a copy ; 
it is sent free. 


Don’t be a Robinson Crusoe pedagog. Know what 
the educational world is doing. These are moving times, 
and isolation is out of date. 





These words of President Garfield to a company of 
teachers are well worth reviving from time to time: “I 
believe there is no profession in which there is so much 
danger of shrinking up in intellectual powers as that of 
teaching. I assign as a cause that teachers are too apt 
to imagine they have learned all that is necessary for 
them to know.” 
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The British-Boer War. 


Tho it is generally believed that Gen. Buller has began 
another movement for the relief of Ladysmith, no news 
in regard to it has lately been given out by the British 
war office. 

A large force has been sent in Cape Colony to seize 
Norval’s Point. It is stated that the Boers at Colesburg 
are virtually surrounded. 

Gen. Roberts has replied to a communication from 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn, complaining that the Brit- 
ish were wantonly destroying property. Gen. Roberts 
denies the charges, and says that the Boers have been 
guilty of conduct unworthy of civilized warfare, in ill- 
treating British subjects who refused to take up arms 
against their own countrymen. 

In regard to the attitude of France, a French diplomat 
recently said : “The French government is undoubtedly 
friendly to Great Britain, but it is unable to make a dis- 
play of its real sentiments just now, because a demonstra- 
tion of friendliness to Great Britain, would be an act of 
suicide.” 

The campaign in Russia in favor of taking advantage 
of the present complications in South Africa to secure 
Russian ports in the Indian ocean and Mediterranean is 
being pushed with vigor. The Russian newspapers 
openly advocate profiting by Great Britain’s difficulties. 

Joseph Chamberlain declared in the British house of 
commons recently that the war was “ just, necessary, and 
righteous.” He added that there would be no second 
Majuba hill, and that the spirit of the British nation was 
unbroken. He was heartily cheered by the Ministerial- 
ists, and his speech is favorably commented upon in 
London. 


United States to Control the Nicaragua Canal. 


The way has lately been cleared for the control of the 
Nicaragua canal by the United States, without partici- 
pation or interference by any foreign power. It was the 
result of conferences between Lord Salisbury and Am- 
bassador Choate in London and Secretary Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote in Washington. Great Britain, thru its repre- 
sentatives, has agreed to renounce its claims under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty for dual control of the canal. It 
is believed in diplomatic circles that all that Great Brit- 
ain will expect for this concession will be the favorable 
opinion and moral support of America. In other words 
it is intended to increase the friendly relations between 
the two governments. 

The agreement, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
amendatory of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, relating to the 
construction of the Nicaragua canal, was signed on Feb- 
ruary 5 at the state department ir. Washington by Sec- 
retary Hay, for the United States, and Lord Pauncefote 
for Great Britain. The new treaty was later received by 
the senate and read in executive session. Favorable 
comments were made by the senators, who said that it 
gave the United States all the power necessary to con- 
struct the canal. Provision is made for the neutrality of 
the canal. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which this treaty super- 
sedes, was concluded April 15, 1850, for the purpose of 
securing the construction of a canal across the isthmus ; 
also to secure the neutrality of the waterway by pre- 
venting the establishment by other lands of colonies in 
Central America. The treaty was made at a time when 
the United States had neither the power to enforce the 
non-intervention by European nations in American af- 
fairs and prevent further European encroachments in 
South and Central America, nor the wealth to build the 
canal alone. 

It was really a bid for the support of the British fleet 
to awe the powers of continental Europe into respect for 
the Monroe dottrine, which gave them notice that they 
must not interfere in the affairs of the Western hemi- 
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sphere. It wasalso a practical guarantee for the induce- 
ment of British capitalists to invest in the canal. Lately 
Americans have felt like undertaking the work alone and 
several attempts have been made to get Great Britain to 
give up her interest, finally resulting in the recent suc- 
cessful negotiations. 


Osman Digna a Prisoner. 

Osman Digna has been captured and the last vestige 
of the Mahdi’s power overthrown. It is said that the 
man’s real name is George Nisbet. His father, according 
to the story, took his wife and son to Egypt when the 
latter was yet a boy. The elder Nisbet died. The 
widow married a rich man of Alexandria—Osman Digna. 
The stepfather gave the boy his name, his education, and 
his calling. Thusthe new Osman Digna became a Mo- 
hammedan, a slave trader, and a Hannibal of the desert. 

Slavery in Egypt is nominally abolished, but it really 
flourishes in some parts. When the old Osman Digna 
died the new Osman Digna settled in the Berbereen 
country, where he hired aband of lawless desert denizens, 
who swept up and down the banks of the Nile capturing 
young men and women. Thecaptives were hurried down 
the Red sea and sold, and Osman Digna grew rich. 

The English occupation threatened him with ruin, as 
an edict was issued against slavery. He joined the 
Mahdi’s army and his great qualities as a leader were soon 
discovered. Their bond of union was plunder and mur- 
der. Osman obtained several victories over the govern- 
ment forces and captured the town of El Teb. Gen. 
Graham’s campaign checked but did not conquer him. 
The beginning of the end of Osman’s career came with 
Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman. Since then he has 
been a hunted man. He was lately captured in the hills 
and is now in prison. 


Kentuckians Treat for Peace. 


Since the death of Goebel, the Democratic candidate 
for governor of Kentucky, nothing definite has been ac- 
complished in deciding the disputed election. A confer- 
ence between the accredited representatives of the two 
state governments was lately held in Louisville as a step 
toward a peaceful settlement of the difficulty. 


Three Monster Ships. 

Three remarkable ships—each one at the front and 
head of its class—are now in course of construction, and 
mark with great emphasis the modern era of shipbuild- 
ing. An army of workmen are now putting the finishing 
touches on the twin screw steamer Deutchland, of the 
Hamburg-American line, Jaunched near Stettin, Ger- 
many, on January 10. It is the best and largest passen- 
ger ship ever built by a German line or any line, except 
the Oceanic, of the White Star line, which exceeds it 
slightly in dimensions and power. 

Larger freight as well as passenger ships are required. 
At Taunton, Mass., is being built a six-masted schooner. 
It will be the largest fore-and-aft vessel yet built. This 
vessel will be 335 long, over all, and will carry 5,500 
tons. 

A new epoch was inaugurated in lake marine recently 
on the launching of the steel steamer, John W. Gates, 
at Lorain, Ohio. Heretofore the largest cargo brought 
down the lake has been 8000, net tons of iron; the 
Gates has a capacity for 9,000. 


Is There an Undiscovered Planet ? 

Prof. Pickering, of Harvard university, believes there 
is a planet between Mercury and the sun. An expedition 
will leave for South America in May with apparatus to 
make careful observations. The reason it never has been 
seen hitherto may be because of its minuteness. 
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Joe Chamberlain on American Education, 


BIRMINGHAM, ENu.—At the annual meeting of Mason unj- 
versity college, soon to become Birmingham university thry 
the generous gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Hom. Joseph Cham. 
berlain spoke of the plans now being drafted for the enlarge. 
ment of the institution, These plans, he stated, will be in 
large measure the work of the commission, composed of Profs, 
Kenrick, Poynting, and Burtsall, which recently visited the 
principal universities and technica) schools of America. 

The commissioners found in the United States, Mr. Cham. 
berlain stated,an enthusiasm for education which is still want. 
ing in England. That enthusiasm shows itself in the most 
munificent gifts. Where people make their money in a district 
they seem to feel that they cannot do too much for the district, 
And in the case of people who have not much means this en. 
thusiasm shows itself in a zealous desire that all shold avail 
themselves of the education that is offered. a 

England is at present enjoying an extraordinary prosperity, 
but there is no doubtthat a reaction wiilcome. Thenthe Eng. 
lish people will be subjected to acompetition more severe than 
they have ever yet experienced. It will be good for them in 
that time if they have kept up with the pace set by their Amer- 
ican kipsmen. 


The One-Hour Plan. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—An experiment with small classes and short 
periods is being conducted by Mr. F. D. Boynton. A primary 
teacher, for instance, teaches twelve five-year-old children for 
one hour and then sends them home. Prof. Boynton beiieves 
that the children are learning quite as much under this plan as 
in the five-hour classes. 


Limiting Power of Removal. 


BuFFALO, N. Y-—The bill introduced in the state legisla- 
ture by Senator Mackay in reference to the form of removal of 
teachers in the public schools of Buffalo has excited a great 
deal of comment. Altho the measure is intended to benefit 
teachers by providing for a continuous contract, without fear 
of removal at the end of each year except on grave charges, it 
is said that many teachers are opposed to it. 

Essentially the bill provides that ‘‘ the school teachers now 
in the employ of the city of Buffalo and those who may here- 
after be employed, shall be removed only for gross misconduct, 
insubordination, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency.” Sen- 
ator Mackay has stated that he was induced to prepare the billas 
the result of a recent visit to New York city. The independence 
of the public school teachers there struck him as something 
admirable. He found upon inquiry that they feel secure of 
their positions and have no fear of losing them so long as their 
work is efficiently done. 


Summer Courses at Cornell. 


The announcement of courses for the Cornell university sum- 
mer session for I900 is at hand. Among the well-known men 
who will yive instruction are Prof. Hiram Corson and Prof. 
David Kinley, of the University of I)linois, who offer courses 
in civics and political and social science. Another new name 
is that of Prof. E. B. McGilvary, lately called from the Univer- 
sity of California to the Sage professorship of moral philos- 
ophy at Cornell. He offers courses in ethics. Over eighty 
courses in all are to be given during the summer session. Lim- 
itations of space and teaching power alone prevent an attend- 
ance of several hundred teachers at the unique courses in 
nature study offered by Professors Roberts, Bailey, and Com- 
stock. The attendance has been restricted. to about one hun- 
dred persons. 


Resigns with his Colleagues. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Prof. P. V. N. Myers has resigned from his 
position at the University of Cincinnati. When Pres. Ayers 
made his famous request for a clean sweep of the whole fa- 
culty, Prof. Myers was especially excepted. He now declares, 
in an open letter, that he will not remain in the university 
while Pres. Ayers is at its head. The course of procedure of 
the new president he characterizes as “unreasonable, tyran- 
nical, and unrighteous.” 

Prof. Myers is well known in the educational world. He 
is a graduate of Williams college and was from 1879 until 
1891 president of Belmont college. Since the latter date he 
has been professor of history at Cincinnati. He is the author 
of several popular text-books of history. 


Successful Reading Circles. 


WATERTOWN, S. D.—One of the interesting papers at the late 
meeting of the South Dakota Educational Association was 
that by Prof. Dempster relating to the plans and purposes of 
the South Dakota Teachers’ Reading Circle. The man- 
agers of this undertaking have tried to direct the work along 
the lines both of general literature and of standard pro- 
fessional books. They have enrolled in their ranks nearly fifty 
per cent, of the teachers of the state. Each county super- 
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jntendent is the leader in his own county, He is by law re- 
wired to report annually upon the state of the circle work in 
his jurisdiction. A four years’ course is required to secure 
the state diploma; for every additional year’s work a new 
seal is added to the certificate. .South Dakota is the only 
state providing a fund for the maintenance of reading circles. 


Death of Harvard University Dean. 

Prof. Charles Franklin Dunbar, of the department of poli- 
tical economy at Harvard, died in Cambridge on Jan. 30. He 
had been in ill health for several years but was never, until the 
present winter, incapacitated from the performance of his 
arduous duties, tee 

Prof. Dunbar was a member of the class of 1851, Harvard. 
Before entering the profession of teaching he had practiced 
law in Boston and was for a time editor and part proprietor of 
the Boston Advertiser. In 1869 he was called to the chair of 
political economy in Harvard. For a number of years he has 
acted as dean of the university. 


Schools in Politics. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—Educational people in Maryland are 
stirred up over Senator Brewington’s bill to reorganize the 
county school boards. His measure provides for the removal 
of all the present commissioners and the appointment of their 
successors by the governor. It is an effort to go back to the 
method of appointment which prevailed in the state before the 
Republicans came into power in 1896. The Democrats, who 
favor the measure, claim the plan of popular election of com- 
missioners has tended to keep the schools in politics. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, assert that the Brewington 
bill is simply a high-handed attempt to get once more an abso- 
lute control of the schools of Maryland for party purposes. 


Plan for Exhibition of Art Work. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The University of Illinois purposes hold- 
ing an exhibition of the art work of public school pupils on 
May 16,17, and 18. The exhibit will be made in connection 
with the annual inter-scholastic oratorical contest and the 
inter scholastic athletic meet. It is designed to make the ex- 
hibits illustrative of courses and methods rather than single 
examples of student work. The university offers as prizes four 
valuable sets of art books to the schools making the best 
showing. Full particulars can be had from Frank F. Frederick, 
professor of art and design, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign. 

Against State Aid. 

At the dinner on January 30 of the New York alumni of the 
University of Rochester, Prof. Henry F. Burton, acting presi- 
dent of the university, spoke strongly against state aid for the 
new pedagogical school of Cornell university. He declared 
that there was strong opposition to the plan among many uni- 
versities of the state. 


Pictorial Geography and History. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—We hear a great deal about appealing to 
the concrete and visible in teaching; to Dr. Henry B. Gwynn, 
principal of grammar school No. 1, belongs the credit of mak- 
ing his teaching of history and geography thoroly concrete. 
He uses a large lantern in his work,—not occasionally, after 
the fashion of many schools, but almost every day. 

On the second floor of the building Dr. Gwynn has fitted up 
a room with a screen capable of showing pictures fifteen feet 
square. The power used is electricity, the principal paying 
for a current supplied from the wires of the United Electric 
Company. In the lantern Dr. Gwynn uses many slides pre- 
pared from photographs which he has himself taken. Among 
others are several hundred views from Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. There are also numerous costumes and types of 
almost every nation on the globe, as well as illustrations of 
famous buildings. 

In history Dr. Gwynn uses pictures of statesmen, generals, 
literary men, etc. He has besides a great number of views of 
American battlefields. The collection is chy Ing co and 
Dr. Gwynn is justly proud of its development. He hopes in 
time to see the plan introduced into other Baltimore schools. 


Dean of Barnard Resigns. 


Mrs. George Haven Putnam, dean of Barnard college since 
its founding, has handed in her resignation, to take effect im- 
mediately. Mrs. Putnam gives as her reason that she no longer 
finds her strength sufficient for the discharge of the duties of 
the position, and affairs have been so arranged that she can 
now leave without detriment to the college. The recent agree- 
ment in accordance with which Barnard becomes co-equai with 
Columbia college as a part of Columbia university was Mrs. 
Putnam’s crowning service to the institution. Prof. James H. 
Robinson, of the department of history in Columbia university, 
will be acting dean of Barnard. 


The Argument for Examination. 

The N. Y. Schoolmasters’ Association has published in the 
form of a monograph a paper on “Examinations as a 
Test of Fitness”, read before the society by Mr. F. G. Ire- 
land, chief examiner of the local civil service commission. 
Mr, Ireland believes that the reaction against competitive 
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tests has gone too far in some educationel quarters. He 
does not claim that the examination is an ideal test of 
qualifications, but he does consider, upon the basis of several 
years of practical experience, that examinations result in the 
rejection of the unfittest. Not every unfit person will be 
thrown down; some of them will slide thru the stiffest examin- 
ation. But, as a general rule, the person who thru stupidity or 
excessive nervousness fails to pass examinations must be re- 
garded as unfit. 





County Supt. H. V. McCuEsney, of Southland, Kentucky, 
who may be declared elected as State Commissioner of Public 
Instruction if it is finally decided that the Goebel-Democratic 
ticket carried the state of Kentucky last fall. 


Philadelphia News Notes. 
Wants School Savings Banks, 


A proposition for the establishment of savings banks in the 
schools of Philadelphia has been brought before the board of 
education thru Prin. J. L. Shroy, of the White Hall school. 
The matter has been referred to a sub-committee for investiga- 
tion and report. 

The system which Mr. Shroy commends is as follows: Once 
a week the class teachers receive from the children deposits 
which they enter in individual bankbooks and ina book of 
record. The money is then turned over in sealed envelopes to 
the principal, who deposits it with some savings bank or trust 
company. ‘Two weeks’ notice is required for withdrawal of 
funds. The check signifying withdrawal has to be signed by 
the pupil and endorsed by one of his parents as well as by the 
principal. 

These school savings banks were started in France in 1834. 
They are now doing business in 351 schools of eighty-nine cities 
in the United States. The total amount on deposit Jan. 1 was 
$207,421.18. It is high time, Mr. Shroy says, for Philadelphia 
to adopt the system. Across the river, in Camden, they have 
the banks and find them of great benefit to parents and pupils. 
Out of a total school population of about 10,000 there are in 
Camden over 4,300 depositors. 


Vertical Writing Recommended. 

Supt. Brooks has formally commended the vertical system 
of writing for the lower grades. It has been given trial in 192 
schools and a report of marked improvement in the standard 
of handwriting comes from 163 principals. A few principals 
have made the objection that the vertical hand is not so speedy 
as the oblique hand; the general opinion, however, seems to 
be that it is easier to teach and more legible to read. 


An Over-Crowded Building. 

The dangerous condition of the Belview school-house was 
brought up ata recent meeting of the schdol board of the 
Twenty-eighth section. The probability is that the structure 
will be condemned by the building inspectors. The building 
is practically without corridors, and the children have to pass 
from one room to another in entering and leaving the building. 
In case of fire the bongestion would be very dangerous. There 
are 1,450 children enrolled, of whom about 800 are on halt time. 


To Care for Incorrigible Children. 


Supt. Brooks has submitted to the board of education a 
plan for. committing incorrigible children to the care of the 
Children’s Aid Society, and also to the Carter Junior Republic, 
Northampton county. This latter association, which was 
established by Mrs. William T. Carter, will take care of chil- 
dren committed to it by the board of education for a merely 
nominal sum per week. The board has no funds on hand for 
the establishment of a parental school. The matter has been 
turned over to a committee, 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


Money for School-Houses. 

The board of es:imate has authorized transfers ef money 
from various funds and an issue of bonds amounting to about 
$7,000,000. The sum of $3,500,000 has been appropriated for 
school-houses and sites, ot which $1,900,000 goes to Manhattan 
and the Bronx, $1,200,000 to Brooklyn, $250,000 to Queens 
and $150,000 to Richmond. 

New Hall of Education to be Dedicated. 
The formal opening of the new Hall of Education at Fifty- 
‘ninth street and Park avenue will take place on Feb. 22, at 
three P. M. There will be music from a chorus of one 
hundred voices, selected from the schools of the city and led 
by Dr. Frank Damrosch. The chairman of the building 
committee, Mr. Richard H. Adams, will deliver the structure 
to Pres. J. J. Little, who. will in his turn hand it over to Mr. 
Randeiph Guggenheimer, president of the Municipal As- 
sembly. Other speakers will be Hon. W. T. Harris, State 
Supt. Skinner, Hon. St. Clair McKelway, former President of 
the Board of Education Knox and City Supt. Maxwell. An 
attractive souvenir program is being prepared. A banquet at 

the Savoy hotel will close the exercises. 

Columbia University Summer School. | 

The first summer session of Columbia university will open 
Monday, July 2, 1900, and continue until Friday, August Io. 
Many of the courses offered will count toward degrees or will 
secure exemption in whole or in part from the examinations 
required for license No. 2, or grade A in the New York school 
system. Detailed information regarding courses of study, ex- 
penses, boarding places, etc., can be had from the secretary of 
the summer session, Mr. Walter Hammond Nichols. 

Hebrew Technical Institute. 

A reception will be held at the Hebrew Technical institute 
on the atternoon of Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, to cele- 
brate the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the school. 
The classes will be in session and the work of the year will be 
open for inspection. An exhibition of wireless telegraphy 
will be given. 

Schoolmasters’ Club. 

The next regular meeting will be held at the “St. Denis,” 
corner Broadway and Eleventh street, on Saturday evening, 
February 10, 1900. The dinner hour is 6 p.m. An address 
will be given by Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Vew Eng- 
land Journal of Education, his subject being, “Is Teaching 
to be a Profession?” 

Notes of the Ethical Culture Schools. 

The Ethical Culture schools have come into the possession 
of the large collection of minerals, fossils, and gems, owned by 
the late Dr. Louis Feuchtwanger. It is the gift of his two 
daughters. There are, all told, about 2000 specimens, in- 
cluding many of polished marble and precious stones. The 
metals are all represented, and the large specimens, number- 
ing many hundreds, are very rare and costly. Dr. H. A. 
Kelly, head of the science department, is now engaged upon 
the work of arrangement and classification. 


At a recent teachers’ meeting, Prin. John F. Reigart spoke 
to the teachers of some recent observations he had made 
while visiting schools. One thing which had especially im- 
pressed him was the tendency in many of the best elementary 
schools to put emphasis upon what Booker T. Washington 
calls “ tooth-brush education.” Many teachers seem to devote 
most of their attention to matters of clean hands, correct 
posture, clear enunciation. Tho these things are apparently 
external, more and more every year the best teachers are 
coming to regard them as fundamental. This tendency, Mr. 
Reigart regards as fortunate. It is as important to work from 
without inward as from inside outwards. The man is rightly 
judged by his hands and his feet. The little habits of care 
of the person have a great deal to do with moral progress 
or retrogression. It will generally be found that the teachers 
who seem to be devoting time to mere externals are in reality 
actuated by very high ideals of culture. 
Schoolmasters’ Association. 

The association will hold its ninety-sixth regular monthly 
meeting on Saturday, February 10, at 10.30 A. M., in the Brearle 
school, 17 West 44th street, Manhattan. The following amend- 
ment to the constitution proposed by Mr. L. E. Rowley, will 
come up for action by the association:—In Article V., Para- 

raph 1, the wording shall be so changed as to read “ two dol- 
ars” instead of “three dollars.” Dr. J. G. Croswell, principal 
of Brearly school, will give an address on “Socrates as a 
Teacher.” The discussion of this address will be led by Dr. 
E. W. Given, of Newark academy. 

The following are candidates for active membership in the 
association: Carl Herzog, Boys’ high school, Manhattan; 
Henry R. Linviile, Boys’ high school, Manhattan; John H. 
Humphries, high school for girls, Philadelphia, Penn. The 
we are open to all who are interested in secondary edu- 
cation. 

School of Pedagogy Students’ Room. 

A reception will be given by the women’s advisory com- 
mittee of the university to the students of the School of Peda- 
gogy on Friday afternoon, Feb. 9, upon the occasion of the 
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opening of the new “‘students’room.” When the ninth floor 
ot the university building was equipped for the department of 
pedagogy last summer, one room was set aside for the social 
use of students. Thru the special contribution of a friend, 
this room has been richly and beautifully decorated and fur. 
nished, and will be formally presented to the students at the 
reception. It will be an attractive addition to the academic 
life of the members of the school. 


Assemblyman E. H. Fallows succeeded in getting his emer. 
gency bill thru both houses of the legislature. There was no 
opposition to the bill. In the senate those who favored the 
Coles-Grady measure withdrew opposition in order to pass the 
needed bill in some form. Its effect will be, when signed, to 
enable the payment of all back salaries for the boroughs of 
Richmond and Queens. Mr. Fallows will now push his 
teachers’ salaries bill. 


Editor Geo. P. Brown, of School and Home Education, will 
deliver an address on “ The Value of the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion in the Teaching of Children,” at a public meeting of the 
Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy to be held at 
the School of Pedagogy of New York university on Saturday, 
Feb. ms at 2:30 P. M. All who are interested are invited to 
attend. 


The High School Problem. 


The New York high schools have come to stay. They are 
popular; the people want them. Already they have begun to 
tell upon the attendance at all but the ultra-fashionable 
private schools. Many people who can perfectly well afford 
to pay ‘the tuition fees charged at private institutions prefer 
the high schools on account of their democratic spirit. All 
that the high schools need is-a chance to grow normally. 

The Double Difficulty, 

At present two great problems, both of them growing out of 
the same source, have to be solved by the board of educa- 
tion. The first is the problem of placing in the high schools 
several hundred students who were graduated from the 
grammar schools in January and who now stand clamoring 
for admission to the high schools. The other problem is the 
erection, in the immediate future, of new high school build- 
ings. 

There are in Manhattan, as a result of the midyear gradua- 
tion, upwards of 90> candidates for seats in the high schools. 
There is little room. The high schools now existent are 
temporarily lodged in dingy, incommodious old buildings. 
Now extra teachers are needed for the regiment of new-comers, 
and yet there seems to be not one cent available for the pay- 
ment of such teachers. Over $10,000 are needed at once. 


Mr. O’Brien Seen. 

This latter sum will be raised. Mr. Miles M. O’Brien, a 
prominent member of the high school committee, assured the 
readers of HE SCHOOL JOURNAL that steps are now being 
taken to secure the transference of that amount from some 
other fund. 

“ It is a difficult situation,” said Mr. O’Brien, ‘but we 
shall be able to handle it. Every child entitled to admission 
to the high school must somehow be accommodated. We 
shall have an even greater problem on our hands next fall 
when we Shall have perhaps 3,000 applicants confronting us. 

“As to your other question, regarding new high schools, 
that matter, as you doubtless have seen in the daily press, has 
been decided. The board now has, for building purposes, a 
balance of $1,727,607.45,—a sum utterly inadequate to what we 
want to do, but still large enough to make a beginning. We 
shall build in the following order: 

1. The new Commercial high school, between 65th and 
66th streets, west. 

2. The Girls’ high school, between 114th and 115th streets, 
west. 

3. The Mixed high school, between 116th street and Jack- 
son avenue. 

4. The Boys’ high school, between 58th and soth streets, 
west, 

“T am aware that our order of building has been subject toa 
great deal of criticism. People have said that we ought to 
have begun with this or with that. Now we start with the 
Commercial high school because, in our opinion, that school 
is more needed than any other in the city of New York. Com- 
mercial education is the crying need of our day. A number 
of us have long wanted to stand sponsor for: such an under 
taking. This isemphatically our chance. We believe that 
the new school will be an unmixed benefit to this community. 

“ An additional reason is that the other high schools are all 
ready housed. Their buildings are not all that we could de- 
sire. Still they are running and will continue to run. We 
feel that for the sake of the reputation of this city for progress 
we must get the commercial high school started.” 

“ Have you heard that it is said a certain discrimination is 
being practiced against the Boys’ high school?” was asked. 

‘“‘T have never heard of such a thing in my iife,” said Mr. 
O'Brien. ‘If anything of the sort is said. it is not true. The 
Boys’ high schon was put last upon the list mere purely sani- 
tary grounds. While the boys are not so well housed as we 
could wish they are mu_h better off than the girls. Then, too. 
we feel that the boys could stand more and that the girls 
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ought to be looked after first. Parents complain of the condi- 
tions under which their daughters study and recite. The girls 


must be thought of first; but any talk of our- practicing dis- - 


crimination is mere twaddle. The Boys’ high school will be 
puilt in good time in accordance with the plans already drawn 
by Mr. Snider, and it will be a model of its kind. The 
order of building we have adopted is that approved of by com- 
mon sense. That's all I have to say.” 


The Situation in Brooklyn. 


Over in Brooklyn the question of high school sittings is not so 
pressingly important. They have in that borough the custom 
of semi-annual promotions but they also have a well-developed 
system of high schools and are, therefore, better able to cope 
with the situation, There were this year in February about 
1900 graduates. It is estimated that about 1100 of these have 
Deady been enrolled in high school classes; many of course 
go to work. 


we 
In and Around Chicago. 


For The Burley School. 


The pupils of the Augustus H. Burley school feel as if they 
had a fairy godfather. A printing press is wanted, lo and be- 
hold a printing press is there. The hall needs more pictures, 
and, immediately, a magnificent painting of St. Angelo is be- 
stowed. A magnificent library containing books which would 
be highly prized by the most discriminating students, besides 
those dear to the hearts of children still further endear Mr. 
Burley to the pupils. Beautiful busts; fine cyclopedias, in 
fact everything that a school needs somehow finds its way into 
that building. 

The pupils of the eighth grade wished to show their apprc- 
ciation of Mr. Burley’s kindness; the twelve most artistic 
pupils were selected to make a calendar. Each one was as- 
signed a month, a suitable scene selected, and the resuit showed 
what pupils inspired by love cando, Each month showed a 
beautifully lettered quotation beside the scene. Mr. Burley 
was delighted but not half as delighted to receive the calendar 
as the children were to make it. Every stroke was watched 
with the greatest interest by every pupil in the room. 

John Byrne. : 

Mr. John Byrne, whose witty remarks so livened up affairs 
at the principals’ meetings, is dangerously ill. His school was 
a most uninviting place when he took hold of it but it bloomed 
like the rose before long and its flowers in the yard, where 
tomato cans had formerly flourished, were an inspiration to 
the neighborhood. He spared no expense and was ably as- 
sisted by his engineer, I believe. 


Teachers’ Salaries. 


The salary and pension are two questions which agitate us 
every year. We did not receive the increase we hoped for 
eee bed but we confidently expected it this year. Alas, in- 
stead of that we are threatened with an enforced vacation of a 
month or six weeks longer than the regular one. The teachers 
are unanimous in preferring to close schools rather than have 
a cut in salaries. 

When the comparative lists of the salaries of New York and 
Chicago teachers were shown some of the board members re- 
marked that New York was so much richer than Chicago that 
she could afford to pay her teachers better; but why is Chicago 
copying the luxuries of New York then? If there is not 
enough money to pay our salaries why are medical inspectors 
estatlished just at this time? And where does the money come 
from to pay four men and a woman to test the eyes and ears 
and lungs and fatigue point of the children? 

i hie ig are the questions we ask each other, but under our 
reath. 

The supplies from the drawing office have been cut off to a 
considerable extent and we are asked to try to induce the 
children to contribute towards buying strawboard and fasse 
partout paper. . 

The penny saving bank is flourishing and is doing much 
good. One teacher has a pupil attend to the buying of the 
stamps, and she discovered some time ago that he was doing 
business for the big brothers and working sisters, and some- 
times for the mothers of the children. She told him to keep 
right on if he had no objection, and so the good seed spread. 


Feats of Ambidexterity. 


Prof. J. Liberty Tadd is in Chicago advocating the proper 
development of the hand and eye in education. He appeared 
before the Principals’ club on Feb. 3 and gave an exhibition of 
the kind of drawing he teaches at the public industrial art 
school of Philadelphia. Without apparent effort he drew 
double pictures of many forms and designs: he drew from 
memory and he drew from objects. After he had finished he 
explained that anybody could learn to do that sort of thing. 

t is nothing mechanical, however, that he is after. The 
hand of the child is the projected brain. The eye is the 
avenue to the mind. We do too much looking without seeing 
and too much seeing without observing. There is an educa- 
be pre’ menace in manual training that ruas only to the handling 
of tools. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


LANCASTER, PA.—As a result of frequent complaints from 
parents, an investigation has been made by a committee of the 
school board into the severity of the course of study pursued 
by the children. The committee in its report declares that the 
charges are fully sustained and that examinations are given 
with absurd frequency. A radical simplification both of the 
program and of the examination system is recommended. 


DETROIT, Micu.—Mr. J. H. Trybom, of Boston, recently ap- 
pointed supervisor of manual training and the domestic sei- 
ences in the public schools of this city, began his work here 
January 12. Mr. Trybom has worked out a course in card- 
board construction for the lower grammar grades and a course 
of work in paper forthe primary grades. His plan is unusuall 
comprehensive, eran | of graded manual training wor 
even including the high schools, tho for the present the course is 
to be tried in the elementary schools only. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—State Supt. J. S. Kendall has requested the 
legislature of Texas, now in special session, to do three things: 
first, pass a resolution empowering the governor to appoint a 
commission for the simplification of the shcool sysiem; sec- 
ond, take the school census every two years instead of annu- 
ally ; third, require county and district schools officials to make 
prompt and accurate reports to the department. 


GRANT, MicuH.—The school board of district No. 7 of this 
town, recently employed for their district school a teacher 
whom they knew not to be legally qualified for the position. 
The township board met and promptly turned down the dis- 
trict board, putting them out for malfeasance and appointirg 
a new board in their place. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Congress has put a quietus upon the | 
system of contracting with private schools for the education of 
Indian children. There are now upwards of 2,000 Indians who 
are being educated in these contract schools. Most of the in- 
stitutions so favored are of sectarian character and receive de- 
nominational support. Henceforth the government will edu- 
cate Indians in its own schools. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A basement fire in St. Lawrence O’Toole’s 
parochial school, on Feb. 1, resulted in the death of one of the 
teachers, Sister Stanislaus, and a ten-year-old pupil, Mary 
Foley. Both firemen and teachers made heroic efforts to get 
all the children out of the building. 


ANN ARBOR, MIcu.,—Last year 266 students were enrolled 
in the summer schools of the University of Michigan. Of 
these 221 were credited to the literary department and 45 to 
the law department. Ninety-six of those in the literary de- 
partment had been previously enrolled in the University and 
103 were teachers. The 266 students came from 20 states and 
territories, the district of Columbia, Eagland, Norway, Japan 
and South Africa. 


McDONALD, PA.—The ,quandary of the school board in 
McDonald, which recently suspended fifty pupils for refusing 
to take part in the exercises of the achaak has already been 
mentioned in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The matter has been 
referred to the department of public instruction and the deci- 
sion has been rendered by State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
that he has no jurisdiction in the matter. Meantime local feel- 
ing is running high. 

WoRCESTER, MaAss.—Miss Ellen M. Haskell, for twent 
years a teacher in the Worcester normal school, has resigned. 
Her place will be taken by Miss Laura L. Boice, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Port Deposit, Mp.—The trustees of the Jacob Tome in- 
stitute are making preparations for a number of new buildings. 
These will be erected upon the hill overlooking the Susque- 
hanna river, and will be used for various purposes. Director 
MacKenzie, who is at the head of the school, has been induced 
to recall his resignation and will continue his work here. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—The old vaccination fight is still 
on in the shape of a vigorous opposition toa recent order of 
the school board which excluded from the schools all children 
not properly vaccinated. The board supposed that it had am- 
ple power to pass such an ordinance, but a local judge has 
taken a contrary view and has issued a mandamus requiring 
the board to admit all children. The board declined to admit 
children not properly vaccinated and as a last resort, pending 
the decision of the supreme court of the state, closed all the 
schools of the city. Decision has not yet been rendered. 
Smallpox is not so prevalent in Utah as in some parts of the 
West, but there is enough of it to occasion a good deal of 
alarm. 


Joseph Lyman Partridge, for many years superintendent of 
schools at Lawrence, Mass., died on Feb. 4, at the home of his 
son, John N. Partridge, superintendent of public works, 
New York city. Mr. Partridge was born at Hatfield, Mass.., 
in 1804 and was a graduate of Williams college, class of 1828. 
He taught for several years at Williams and later acted as 
principal of Worcester academy. In the early sixties he took 
charge of the schools of Lawrence and brought them to a 
high point of efficiency. 
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A Question in Geometry. 


Edward's “ Elements of Geometry” (Macmillan, 1895), 
gives thirty-nine diagrams to be used in the proof of the 
Pythagorean theorem. Can any of your readers give me 
information on the following points : 

First, have more than thirty-nine proofs of this theo- 
rem been published, and where ? 

Second, has the following proof, which is original so 
far as 1 have been able to ascertain, ever been given be- 
fore ? 

‘hird, has any one given, or can any reader give, a 
simple proof of the theorem that if the bisectors of the 
base angles of a triangle are equal, the triangle is isos- 
celes ? 

Proof. 


In figure, a, b, c are sides of any right triangle; 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5, 6, 7, 8 are two equal squares whose sides are 
each equal to a+b; the seven right triangles are all equal. 
If from square 1, 2, 3, 4 we subtract four of the right 
triangles, we have left the squares on the legs of given 
triangle. 

If from square 5, 6, 7, 8 we subtract four of the right 
triangles, we have left the square on the hypotenuse of 
the given triangle. Equals subtracted from equals, the 
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remainders are equal. Hence, the square on hypotenuse 
of a right triangle is equivalent to sum of squares on the 
two legs. 

In this figure is also contained the proof of a familiar 
algebraic theorem. The square 1, 2, 3, 4 is the square on 
the line 12 which represents the sum of a+b; this 
square is evidently the sum of two other squares, the 
square of a and of b, and of two rectangles whose sides 
are a and b. 

Hence, the square of the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the numbers plus twice their 
product. Lorinc B. MULLER. 

Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nature Studies. 


My work during the present term is confined to a small 
rural school. The school ground is ample, and usually 
well cared for. 

The children do not seem to enjoy the usual games— 
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during the intermissions, consequently I determined to in. 
troduce gardening. When I unfolded my plan, the chil. 
dren were delighted and very enthusiastic in the work, 
Spades, rakes, and hoes were brought into use, and the 
result has been most gratifying. Beds were laid out and 
carefully spaded. The ground was mellowed and the 
seeds planted. Only hardy annual flowers were chosen, 
such as poppies, verbenas, marigold, and pansies. 

Our school-room is made attractive within by well 
chosen pictures and work executed by the children. Al] 
in all, we are having a very pleasant and profitable 
school. NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN, 





Pupil’s Record. 

The “Time-Saving Device” described by Mr. Charles 
D. NASON in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of October 7, 1899, 
leads me to describe a device which has saved a great 
deal of time for me, and has also proved an ineentive to 
effort in my pupils. In fact, I have never made use of 
any other device which has given such good results. 

One day for a combined lesson in printing and in de- 
signing I called for a design on the plan of a Roll of 
Honor in which to place the names of all who should 
have a perfect record in arithmetic and spelling fora 
week. At the top of the card were to be these words in 
capitals: 

Continuous Perfect Record 
Arithmetic Spelling 


and below a place for the names of the boys as seen in 
the card. The numbers represent the number of times 
each boy has had one hundred per cent. since the account 
has been kept, a little more than a month. But no boy 
gets his name on the list until he has five one hundreds 
in arithmetic or three one hundreds in spelling. If he 
fails before he gets ten perfect records his name is taken 
off. Afterward he regains his place if he does not have 
more than one failure during the week ; that is, failure 
to get one hundred per cent. 

The working of this system has been very simple. I 
let the boy with the longest list of perfect recitations 
correct the papers each time, charge the per cents. in the 
book, and make out the card for the day. Thus we ran 
down the list of names on the card until we reached. the 
bottom, when we began over again at the top of the list. 
Thus correcting the papers became an honor which was 
looked forward to by the boys as rather of an event. Each 
kept strict account of his place on the list and of his 
“chance ” to correct the papers. 

After the spelling papers have been corrected I always 
read aloud the names of the boys with one hundred per 
cent. I then hand back the papers and require all the 
boys who have less than eighty per cent. to write their 
failures over five times and hand them back. If any boy 
has been wrongly marked I always hear from him—at 
least if he has been marked too low, and often if he has 
been marked too high. In arithmetic I have always read 
the list of boys with perfect papers and as the boy who 
corrects must have had all the answers right himself 
there is little chance of error. I look over the papers 
at times myself after they have been corrected. But thus 
far I have found almost no tendency to dishonesty or 
careless correction. The boys always seem to pay closer 
attention to this work than to anything else, because they 
regard it as a disgrace to have made a mistake in cor- 
recting. 

This system saves the labor of keeping a record of 
each lesson yet gives me an approximately accurate ac- 
count of each pupil’s attainments. It is no injustice to 
the class, as a pupil can always appeal to me if he thinks 
himself unjustly marked. It is not often a disadvantage 
to the boy who corrects the papers, because the task of 
correcting is in itself excellent training and because he is 
nearly always a bright boy who can spare a half hour at 
times from work or mischief without suffering any detri- 
ment. Henry S. Curtis, 

New York. 
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Geography by, Comparison. 


In geography for fourth year our superintendent said, 
“To all work by comparison with home geography as a 


We began by comparirig our county with an adjoining 


one, next we took our state and in like manner compared 
it with others, then followed the groups of United States. 
As the class advances we shall take up other countries 
and the continents. 

The children make their own comparisons. We cull the 
most important facts from all the papers, put an outline 
on the board, and have it copied in note-books kept for 
the purpose. The one given below was made by fourth 
grade children. Of course, with a more advanced class 
the teacher could go more into such details as the nation- 
alities represented, characteristics, religions, latitude, 
rivers, etc. Finding area, population, number of people 
to the square mile, etc., will furnish number work for 
smaller children. The early settlements give review of 
history. 

This method has awakened an interest in geography. 
Instead of its being dry and dull, the children are delighted 
with the work and we find the geography period one of 
the pleasantest of the day. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

Settled by English, French, 
Spanish. 

First settlement 1565 by 
Spanish, 42 years older. 

Area, 780,865 square miles. 

Population, 14,391,450. 

Largest city, New Orleans, 
about 243,000. 

Mountains in northern part. 

Minerals: coal, iron, copper, 
granite, marble, graphite, gold. 

Climate: northern mild, 
southern semi-tropical. 

Occupations: agriculture, 
stock raising, manufacturing, 
mining, lumbering. 

Products : cotton, sugar, rice, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
English, Dutch, Swedes. 


1607 by English. Younger. 
183,760 square miles (about 
3). 15,560,849. 


New York city about 34 
millions. 


Mountainous. 


Coal, iron, petroleum, salt. 

Northern cold, southern tem- 
perate. 

Manufacturing, mining, com- 
merce, agriculture, grazing 
fishing. 

Grains, fruits, hay, vege- 


tobacco, cereals, fruits. tables, potatoes. 
Manufactures: cotton and Cotton, woollen, silk, and 
woollen goods, tobacco, flour, leather guods, flour, meal, hard- 
naval stores, lumber. ware. 
North Carolina. JENNIE C, SULLIVAN. 


Practical Arithmetic. 


An acquaintance of mine, who can recite glibly every 
rule in the arithmetics, wishing to lend a small sum of 
money recently, called in a lawyer to make out the note. 

A gentleman whom I know, a bright young fellow, 
after spending three-fourths of his twenty years in the 
class-room, found it necessary to consult a friend when 
he wished to make his first bank deposit. 

Verily, it is a serious commentary on so-called practi- 
cal education when every year the schools scatter broad- 
cast over the land numbers of young men and women 
who have no knowledge beyond the text-book. 

Even Mr. Squeers was not guilty of such malpractice. 
“When a boy knows a thing he goes and does it, Nickle- 
by,” comprises whole pages of pedagogic truths. 

While teaching partial payments, for example, each 
member of the clsss should be provided with a waiver 
note. These can be bought at a nominal price from any 
job printing house. The teacher should explain very 
carefully the wording of the notes and have the pupils 
fill out the blanks just as if they were really making a 
loan. Each note should then be signed by borrower and 
security and returned to the lender. 

After the endorsements are properly entered, the pu- 
pils should obtain the amount still due. 

Stocks may be taught in the same practical way. Form 
the class into a company, elect officers, buy and sell 
shares at,above,and below par, issue certificates of stock, 
declare and pay dividends, as is actually done in the busi- 
ness world. 
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Green tissue paper, cut into bills and the values printed 
or written on one side, makes an excellent substitute for 
money. MAMIE L. Pits. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Spelling. 


This is a simple and feasible plan suitable both for busy 
work and spelling practice. 

Suppose a division of twelve children. Each is sup- 
plied with a slip of white cardboard, upon which are 
written twelve words. The same words are used for 
each slip, tho the order of writing is different in each 
case, thus avoiding recognition by position. 

Now give each child a pencil and paper (for the very 
lowest grades it is a good plan to cut the paper the exact 
size of the spelling slip. This leads the children to better 
ideas of spacing and position) and proceed to give an 
ordinsry spelling dictation. As the teacher enunciates 
the word, slowly, distinctly, and seldom more than once, 
the children find it upon aislip and the. write it upon 
paper. Always have the papers carefully corrected. 

After several such trials, have: the slips turned face 
downward upon the desk, and see how many of the 
children can write the words without help. Always 
allow them the liberty of looking at the word if they are 
not sure of its form. Pride in their own memories is 
the best insurance against an excessive use of the slip. 
Copying in many grades may be avoided by allowing the 
children to copy considering it not a dishonorable act 
but, rather, a lack of intellectual ability and self-depend- 
ence. 

When the words of this first slip have been fairly 
mastered, another set is written upon pirk cardboard, 
still another upon blue, etc., so that the passing from 
slip to slip shall be a marked distinction. Children are 
most susceptible to such devices and their stimulated in- 
terest adds new zest to every step. 

The slips may be used for copying work during occu- 
pation periods, and with more advanced children have 
many uses. Let the pupils write all the words containing 
synonyms and antonyms ; in fact, the ingenious teacher 
can find many plans suited to the various classes. 

New Jersey. RAY C. JORALEMON. 


GF 
When Tommy Goes to School. 


When Tommy goes to school it takes 
Mamma and Kate aad me 
To start him off, because he makes 
Quite work enough for three. 
Katie must find his coat and cap ; 
I try to hear his rule. 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 


Mamma must cut his sandwiches 
And lay in quite a stock, 
While Katie warms his rubbers we'll, 
And I must watch the clock. 
He eats his breakfast first of all, 
While ours is getting cool. 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 
—Emma E. MAREAN, in Little Men and Women. 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


Three narrow gates—first, “Is it true ?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind, 
Give truthful answer, and the next 
If last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes thru these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 














Letters. 








A Question in Geometry. 


Edward’s “ Elements of Geometry” (Macmillan, 1895), 
gives thirty-nine diagrams to be used in the proof of the 
Pythagorean theorem. Can any of your readers give me 
information on the following points : 

First, have more than thirty-nine proofs of this theo- 
rem been published, and where ? 

Second, has the following proof, which is original so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, ever been given be- 
fore ? 

‘hird, has any one given, or can any reader give, a 
simple proof of the theorem that if the bisectors of the 
base angles of a triangle are equal, the triangle is isos- 
celes ? 

Proof. 


In figure, a, b, c are sides of any right triangle; 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5, 6, 7, 8 are two equal squares whose sides are 
each equal to a+b; the sevenright triangles are all equal. 
If from square 1, 2, 3,4 we subtract four of the right 
triangles, we have left the squares on the legs of given 
triangle. 

If from square 5, 6, 7, 8 we subtract four of the right 
triangles, we have left the square on the hypotenuse of 
the given triangle. Equals subtracted from equals, the 
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remainders are equal. Hence, the square on hypotenuse 
of a right triangle is equivalent to sum of squares on the 
two legs. 

In this figure is also contained the proof of a familiar 
algebraic theorem. The square 1, 2, 3, 4 is the square on 
the line 12 which represents the sum of a+b; this 
square is evidently the sum of two other squares, the 
square of a and of b, and of two rectangles whose sides 
are a and b. 

Hence, the square of the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the numbers plus twice their 
product. LORING B. MULLER. 

Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nature Studies. 


My work during the present term is confined to a small 
rural school. The school ground is ample, and usually 
well cared for. 

The children do not seem to enjoy the usual games— 
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during the intermissions, consequently I determined to jp. 
troduce gardening. When I unfolded my plan, the chil. 
dren were delighted and very enthusiastic in the work, 
Spades, rakes, and hoes were brought into use, and the 
result has been most gratifying. Beds were laid out and 
carefully spaded. The ground was mellowed and the 
seeds planted. Only hardy annual flowers were chosen, 
such as poppies, verbenas, marigold, and pansies. 

Our school-room is made attractive within by well 
chosen pictures and work executed by the children. All 
jn all, we are having a very pleasant and profitable 
gchool. NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN, 





Pupil’s Record. 

The “'Time-Saving Device” described by Mr. Charles 
D. NASON in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of October 7, 1&99, 
leads me to describe a device which has saved a great 
deal of time for me, and has also proved an ineentive to 
effort in my pupils. In fact, I have never made use of 
any other device which has given such good results. 

One day for a combined lesson in printing and in de- 
signing I called for a design on the plan of a Roll of 
Honor in which to place the names of all who should 
have a perfect record in arithmetic and spelling fora 
week. At the top of the card were to be these words in 
capitals: 


Continuous Perfect Record 
Arithmetic Spelling 


and below a place for the names of the boys as seen in 
the card. The numbers represent the number of times 
each boy has had one hundred per cent. since the account 
has been kept, a little more than a month. But no boy 
gets his name on the list until he has five one hundreds 
in arithmetic or three one hundreds in spelling. If he 
fails before he gets ten perfect records his name is taken 
off. Afterward he regains his place’ if he does not have 
more than one failure during the week ; that: is, failure 
to get one hundred per cent. 

The working of this system has been very simple. I 
let the boy with the Jongest list of perfect recitations 
correct the papers each time, charge the per cents. in the 
book, and make out the card for the day. Thus we ran 
down the list of names on the card until we reached. the 
bottom, when we began over again at the top of the list. 
Thus correcting the papers became an honor which was 
looked forward to by the boys as rather of an event. Each 
kept strict account of his place on the list and of his 
“chance ” to correct the papers. 

After the spelling papers have been corrected I always 
read aloud the names of the boys with one hundred per 
cent. I then hand back the papers and require all the 
boys who have less than eighty per cent. to write their 
failures over five times and hand them back. If any boy 
has been wrongly marked I always hear from him—at 
least if he has been marked too low, and often if he has 
been marked too high. In arithmetic I have always read 
the list of boys with perfect papers and asthe boy who 
corrects must have had all the answers right himself 
there is little chance of error. I look over the papers 
at times myself after they have been corrected. But thus 
far I have found almost no tendency to dishonesty or 
careless correction. The boys always seem to pay closer 
attention to this work than to anything else, because they 
regard it as a disgrace to have made a mistake. in cor- 
recting. 

This system saves the labor of keeping a record of 
each lesson yet gives me an approximately accurate ac- 
count of each pupil’s attainments. It is no injustice to 
the class, as a pupil can always appeal to me if he thinks 
himself unjustly marked. It is not often a disadvantage 
to the boy who corrects the papers, because the task of 
correcting is in itself excellent training and because he is 
nearly always a bright boy who can spare a half hour at 
times from work or mischief without suffering any detri- 
ment. Henry S. Curtis, 

New York. 
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Geography by Comparison. 


In geography for fourth year our superintendent said, 
“Do all work by comparison with home geography as a 


” 


We began by comparirig our county with an adjoining 
one, next we took our state and in like manner compared 
it with others, then followed the groups of United States. 
As the class advances we shall take up other countries 


and the continents. 


The children make their own comparisons. We cull the 
most important facts from all the papers, put an outline 
on the board, and have it copied in note-books kept for 
the purpose. The one given below was made by fourth 
grade children. Of course, with a more advanced class 
the teacher could go more into such details as the nation- 
alities represented, characteristics, religions, latitude, 
rivers, etc. Finding area, population, number of people 
to the square mile, etc., will furnish number work for 
smaller children. The early settlements give review of 


history. 


This method has awakened an interest in geography. 
Instead of its being dry and dull, the children are delighted 
with the work and we find the geography period one of 


the pleasantest of the day. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Settled by English, French, 
Spanish. 

First settlement 1565 by 
Spanish, 42 years older. 

Area, 780,865 square miles. 

Population, 14,391,450. 

Largest city, New Orleans, 
about 243,000. 

Mountains in northern part. 

Minerals: coal, iron, copper, 
granite, marble, graphite, gold. 

Climate: northern mild, 
southern semi-tropical. 

Occupations: agriculture, 
stock raising, manufacturing, 
mining, lumbering. 

Products : cotton, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, cereals, fruits. 

Manufactures: cotton and 
woollen goods, tobacco, flour, 
naval stores, lumber. 


North Carolina. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
English, Dutch, Swedes. 


1607 by English. Younger. 
183,760 square miles (about 
4). 15,560,849. 


New York city about 33 
millions. 


Mountainous. 


Coal, iron, petroleum, salt. 

Northern cold, southern tem- 
perate. 

Manufacturing, mining, com- 
merce, agriculture, grazing 
fishing. 

Grains, fruits, hay, vege- 
tables, potatoes. 

Cotton, woollen, silk, and 
leather goods, flour, meal, hard- 
ware. 

JENNIE C. SULLIVAN. 


Practical Arithmetic. 


An acquaintance of mine, who can recite glibly every 
rule in the arithmetics, wishing to lend a small sum of 
money recently, called in a lawyer to make out the note. 

A gentleman whom I know, a bright young fellow, 
after spending three-fourths of his twenty years in the 
class-room, found it necessary to consult a friend when 
he wished to make his first bank deposit. 

Verily, it is a serious commentary on so-called _practi- 
cal education when every year the schools scatter broad- 
cast over the land numbers of young men and women 
who have no knowledge beyond the text-book. 

Even Mr. Squeers was not guilty of such malpractice. 
“When a boy knows a thing he goes and does it, Nickle- 
by,” comprises whole pages of pedagogic truths. 

While teaching partial payments, for example, each 
member of the clsss should be provided with a waiver 
note. These can be bought at a nominal price from any 
job printing house. The teacher should explain very 
carefully the wording of the notes and have the pupils 
fill out the blanks just as if they were really making a 
loan. Each note should then be signed by borrower and 
security and returned to the lender. 

After the endorsements are properly entered, the pu- 
pils should obtain the amount still due. 

Stocks may be taught in the same practical way. Form 
the class into a company, elect officers, buy and sell 
shares at,above,and below par, issue certificates of stock, 
declare and pay dividends, as is actually done in the busi- 
ness world. 





Green tissue paper, cut into bills and the values printed 
or written on one side, makes an excellent substitute for 
money. MAMIE L. Pits. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Spelling. 


This is a simple and feasible plan suitable both for busy 
work and spelling practice. 

Suppose a division of twelve children. Each is sup- 
plied with a slip of white cardboard, upon which are 
written twelve words. The same words are used for 
each slip, tho the order of writing is different in each 
case, thus avoiding recognition by position. 

Now give each child a pencil and paper (for the very 
lowest grades it is a good plan to cut the paper the exact 
size of the spelling slip. This leads the children to better 
ideas of spacing and position) and proceed to give an 
ordinary spelling dictation. As the teacher enunciates 
the word, slowly, distinctly, and seldom more than once, 
the children find it upon a'slip and the. write it upon 
paper. Always have the papers carefully corrected. 

After several such trials, have: the slips turned face 
downward upon the desk, and see how many of the 
children can write the words without help. Always 
allow them the liberty of looking at the word if they are 
not sure of its form. Pride in their own memories is 
the best insurance against an excessive use of the slip. 
Copying in many grades may be avoided by allowing the 
children to copy considering it not a dishonorable act 
but, rather, a lack of intellectual ability and self-depend- 
ence. , 

When the words of this first slip have been fairly 
mastered, another set is written upon pirk cardboard, 
still another upon blue, etc., so that the passing from 
slip to slip shall be a marked distinction. Children are 
most susceptible to such devices and their stimulated in- 
terest adds new zest to every step. 

The slips may be used for copying work during occu- 
pation periods, and with more advanced children have 
many uses. Let the pupils write all the words containing 
synonyms and antonyms ; in fact, the ingenious teacher 
can find many plans suited to the various classes. 

New Jersey. RAY C. JORALEMON. 


we 
When Tommy Goes to School. 


When Tommy goes to school it takes 
Mamma and Kate aad me 
To start him off, because he makes 
Quite work enough for three. 
Katie must‘find his coat and cap ; 
I try to hear his rule. 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 


Mamma must cut his sandwiches 
And lay in quite a stock, 
While Katie warms his rubbers we'll, 
And I must watch the clock. 
He eats his breakfast first of all, 
While ours is getting cool. 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 
—Ewma E. MArREAN, in Little Men and Women. 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


Three narrow gates—first, “Is it true ?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind, 
Give truthful answer, and the next 
If last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes thru these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
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There are numerous methods of learning the French language; 
one of the best is that of Edmond Gastineau ; it has been exten- 


sively used and is termed the Gastineau Method. It is that of 
conversation. The reader is supposed to arrive in France and to 
visit the hotel, custom house, attend to baggage, visit stores, 
etc. The actual language to be used on such visits is employed. 
A scheme for pronunciation is given and it is the best we have 
seen ; the pronunciation is also given of all words and there are 
numerous explanatory notes ; the resume of grammar in the ap- 
pendix is very clear and concise. It is probably the best book 
for self-learning conversation. (American Beok Company.) 


Pshychology for Beginners, an outline sketch, by Hiram U. 
Stanley, is intended to give the beginner an insight and famil- 
iarity with method. The student is told as little as possible, 
and is led to learn and conclude for himself from the 
simplest observations and experiments. He is expected to 
do original work and write the result in blank pages provided 
for in latter part of the book. (The Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago.) . 


England in the Nineteenth Century is a brief and compre- 
hensive history of the development of the British empire in the 
past hundred years, by C..W. Oman, an Oxford lecturer and 
a well known writer of historical works. The story begins with 
England’s fight with and triumph over Napoleon, and then treats 
fully of the reform period and of the period of expansion in 
thelatter half of the century. All the great social, political, 
religious, and other movements are considered. For one who 
lacks time to read the larger histories, this book will prove of 
great value. (Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


The Lakeside series of English readings for high schools is 
very well gotten up. Milton’s Minor Poems come to us in a 
tasteful little volume with introduction and notes by Miss Ellen 
F. P. Peake and Miss Josephine Henderson. The notes are in 
every case at the bottom of the page and are not so copious 
as to be burdensome. They do not go into etymology but the 
teacher who cares for that sort of thing can easily supply it 
himself. In general this is a model ofa plainsimple edition 
of an English classic. ( Ainsworth & Company, Chicago.) 
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The main purpose of Letters from Queer and Other: Folk, by 
Helen M. Cleveland, is to furtish material which will spur’ 
pupils to expression. The great need of the training of pupils 
in letter writing, an art that is constantly brought into use ip 
after life, is apparent. The letters given have been made both 
intereeting and suggestive of answers. It is intended that the 
pupils should answer these, and there is no doubt all can find 
some to which they can reply. These letters have already 
been used by the author in classes with marked success, 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.Price, 60 cents.) 


The Listening Child is the very taking title that Lucy W. 
Thacher has given to her volume of selections of poems for 
children. The author goes back to Shakespeare and makes 
selections from the verse of nearly every important writer of 
lyrica] verse between his time and ours. Thus we have a 
representative collection of the very best short poems in the 
language. While trustworthy texts have been followed with 
care, it has nevertheless been found best, in noting the special 
needs of young children, to omit certain lines, and some old 
English words have been modernized in spelling or even 
replaced, occasionally, by words from the vocabulary of a 
child of to-day. The introduction is by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


An important collection of verse has been issued in Prof. 
Felix E. Schelling’s Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics. This 
book contains selections from Milton, Dekker, Ford, Herrick, 
Carew, Waller, Cowley, Suckling, Marvel, Rochester, and others. 
The poems have been selected not only from the works of 
the individual poets represented, but from contemporary poetical 
miscellanies and from the incidental lyriacl verse contained in 
dramas, romances, and other works of thetime. The introduction 
traces the course of English lyrical poetry during the period, 
explains its relations to the previous age, and traces the in 
fluences which determined its developments and its final change 
of character. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


‘Never quit certainty for hope.” Never take a medicine of doubtful 
value instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which is sure to do you good. 





W* want everybody who has a 


cough to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. There 
is nothing equal to it for coughs, 
colds in the chest, whooping- 










cough, asthma, croup, 
consumption, pneu- 
monia, hoarse ness, 


bronchitis, 
diseases 
throat 


The dollar “SS 
size is best to 
keep on hand; the 50 
cent size—hbetter for 
most cases; the 25 
cent size— enough 
forasharpcold. rigziss. 











OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 








A map, valuable for its accuracy and 
beauty, will be found in No. 21 of the 
New York Central’s ‘“Four-Track 
Series.” In addition to our new posses- 
sions it correctly delineates the United 
States, Alaska, the Kiondike Region, 
the Asiatic Coast and Australia. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of three cents in stamps, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, @rand Central Station, 
New York. 
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"Tas Scuoor Journat, established in 1 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 

the — it published twelve school board num- 
pers,fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
eh, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 





was the first 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
ayear, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on cugtoation. The value of Tue 
Scuoot Journal as an advertising medium is unques- 
tloned. The number and character of the advertisements 








. now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 


it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


Two consignments of books, one from 
England, the other from Germany, re- 
cently received at the general library of 
the University of Michigan, are now be- 
ing cataloged. The collection from 
oe! consists of over 300 volumes, in- 
cluding 54 volumes of the Argosy, 75 
volumes ot the Journal of Gas Lighting, 
and George Gilfillan’s edition of the 
English poets, in 48 volumes. In the cases 











The Future of 


Children 


A child’s life may be 
blighted by the diseases of 
youth, such as Rickets, 
which is characterized by 
weak bones or crooked 
spine, and inability to stand 
or walk steadily, or Maras- 
mus, that: wasting disease 
characterized by paleness 
rofula, 


and emaciation, or 
a constitutional disease of 
the glands and neck. 


Scott's Emulsion 


At all druggists ; soc. and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


from Germany there were 149 volumes of 
the Journal Asiatigue and 44 volumes of 
the Acta Eruditorum bound in vellum. 
These 44 volumes represent 111 of the 
original volumes. 


D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, are about 
to issue Keller’s A leider machen Leute, a 
most delightful little story, giving interest- 
ing glimpses into various phases of Ger- 
man life and character, and provided with 
notes and vocabulary by Mr. M. B. Lam- 
bert, of the Boys’ high school, Brooklyn. 


James Martineau, the English Unitarian 
preacher and writer, who died quite re- 
cently at the extreme age of ninety-five, 
was one of the most interesting figures in 
the religious world of our time. Dr, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale writes for the February 
magazine number of Zhe Outlook an 
article of personal reminiscence about Dr. 
Martineau, which is accompanied by 
several heretofore unpublished portraits 
and other illustratiens. 


A new edition of John Martin Vincent’s 
Government in Switzerland will be issued 
shortly by the Macmillan Company. A 
large part of the book has been completely 
re-written and much additional matter has 
been inserted in order to take account of 
the changes which have been meantime 
made in the Swiss government. One of 
the interesting chapters which have been 
added is on Proportional Representation. 
The permanent value of this work which 
has led to this second edition, lies in the 
great similarity of American and Swiss 
problems and institutions. It will be re- 
membered that the first edition was widely 
read and noticed. 


Since England in 1854 reluctantly con- 
ceded the independence of .the Boer re- 
publics, its. relations with those govern- 
ments have been a long series of aggres- 
sions, of which the present war is only the 
culminating chapter. This is clearly set 
forth in the paper of Mr. F. A. Cleveland, 
on the South African Conflict in its Legal 
and Political Aspects, published in the 
American Academy of Politicaland So- 
cial Science. With constant reference to 
official and authoritative sources of infor- 
mation, the author recites the high-handed 
dealings of Great Britain with her weaker 
neighbors in South Africa. Heshows how 
she snatched the victory from the Free 
State Boers over the turbulent Basutos by 
annexing the territory of the latter, how 
she possessed herself of the diamond 
fields, and how the gold fields of the 
Transvaal have tempted her cupidity since 
1877, when in a moment of internal disor- 
ganization in the Transvaal she seized the 
country, only to relinquish it in 1881 after 
a stubborn conflict with the Boers. These 
events have been but the prelude to the 
present struggle. The legal position of 
Great Britain is just as strong to-day as 
ever. But a candid examination of the 
facts convinces the author that there has 
never been anything but the flimsiest basis 
in law for Great Britain’s contentions. 
Those who are prone to side with her in 
the present struggle must base their sym- 
pathies on politics rather than law. 


Sixty years ago the Minutes of the New 
York City Council were mysteriously stolen 
from the New York City Library. They 
have just turned up in the Astor library. 
It seemed that a few weeks ago a public 
spirited citizen donated to the Astor 
a number ef rare books — several 
volumes of manuscript. The list was 

ublished and was read over by City Li- 

rarian Baer, who at once instituted in- 
quiries which resulted in the long-lost 
volumes being restored ‘to the city library. 


The series of articles by Mr. Charles B. 
Spahr, which has appeared from time to 
time in Zhe Outlook during the past year, 
under the general title, ‘“ America’s Work- 
ing People,” concludes in the February 
magazine number with an extremely in- 





teresting account of personal experiences 


among the Mormons in Utah. ‘This sub- 
ject just now is of even more than usu 
importance, and the author looks at the 
problems involved in a way altogether 
different from the ordinary writer on the 
Mormon question. 


The February number of 7he Homileti¢ 
‘Review opens with a brilliant and force- 
ful article, from the pen of Dean Frederick 
W. Farrar, of Canterbury, England, en 
“Temperence Progress in Great Britain 
in the Nineteeth Century.” Dean Farrar 
is an authority on the subject, having been 
long in the thick of the fight for temperance. 
This article is one of the series of sum- 
maries of the of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in all the great departments of investi- 
gation, reform, and thought, to be prepared 
for The Homiletic Review, by some of the 
ablest living writers, and whose publication 
is to extend thru the year 1900. Perhaps 
the most directly practical and timely arti- 
cle in this issue is that of Dr. D. 
Gregory, entitled “ Suggestions Touching 
Christian Science.” It calls attention to 
some of the best and easily accessible lit- 
erature on the subject for the help of the 
preacher who needs to meet the’ error; 
suggests some of the reasons for its rapid 
spread ; clearly states the principles—par- 
tially true—that give it power; and out- 
lines the common sense way of meeting 
and counteracting the influence of this so 
dangerous fad, Published monthly by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette place, 
New York. $3.00 a year. 





Interesting Notes. 


Vivisection in the Schools Condemned. 


In his annual address before the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, President John P. Haines, 
while congratulating the society on the de- 
crease of cruelty te animals in New York 
city, called attention to a new danger in 
the publicschools. This is vivisection and 
dissection in the presence of young chil- 
dren. Women teachers, he said, were the 
mest dangerously eager to display their 
skill or lack of skillin cutting up the bodies 
of animals before children, and he urged 


practice. 

He holds, that even the dissection of 
dead animals is unnecessary for the teach- 
ing of anything whatever that achild ought 
te be taught. He thinks the board of re- 
gents of the state of New York ought to 
make it thoroughly known to every teacher 
of the state that vivisection is forbidden by 
law except in incorporated medical schools. 


Ibsen’s Latest Drama. 


Henrik Ibsen, the’ noted aa 
dramatist, poet, editor, and theatrical di 
rector, has lately added 
another to his long list 
of dramatic works en- 
titled “When We Dead 
Awaken,” which has 
been enthusiastically 
received in Christiania. 
It deals with a beau- 
tiful artist’s model, 
who is _psychically 
dead, having been 
robbed of her soul by 
a wee sculptor. 

bsen is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest of. livi 





HENRIK IBSEN. 

authors. 
During his seventy-two years of life he has 
published dozens of dramatic and poetical 


works. His principal field is the drama, 
in which he perfected himself. by studies 
in his own country and in Denmark and 
Germany. In 1864 he published a drama 
in favor of his rage iene aiding Den- 
mark in its struggle with Prussia. - 


Verdi Composing an Opera. 
Verdi has insisted several times that hi® 
more than four score years entitled him to 


rest, and presently we have read of his be- 


ing hard at work on a new opera. 
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“Little Strokes 
_ Fell Great Oaks.” 


The giants of the forest must yield at 
last to the continual blows of the woods- 
man. When the human blood has become 
clogged and impure the little drops of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, properly taken, will 
fell the oak of bad blood. 


Hoods S$ 
The Largest Inswrance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 









Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends A 

for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 

in Force - . 971,711,997 79 











WANTED youne wen 


For the RAILWAY MAIL and POS- 
TAL Spavices. Salaries from $800 
to $2 per — We PREPARE 
ae for 


furnish everything. Sau MAIL 
sae at ature eNOS 
EWCE INSTITUTE. lows Chy. lows 
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ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Continied on European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Districts. 








Amusement and 88 
Of easy access from ts and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars t, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














At the End of Your Journey yeu will 
zoe it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. g 
$ Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. ¢ 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


The FAMOUS CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Heat, Hot and Gold Running water, and 
fettind bo iscarielty. . 





RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. | 125 rooms, $8.00 per day. 
125 98.50 . | 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(1 with bath: €8.00 and o—_ " 
European Pian. 


pepcecme, Sets. | mena, ss per dag. 
rooms, y. rooms per day. 
(100) Sie bathe $2.00 and upward. 
Steam Heat Included. 
L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


SENT FREE. Paitarien publications sent 
Mission Co ittee, 52 accross. Street, De ©. 

mm nolia § . Dor- 
chester, Mass, - , 








time the news is that he has returned to 
his old ambition to write a score for Boi- 
to’s libretto for “King Lear.” The old 
composer is rich and full of honors, and 
really wants to retire, but the trouble is 
that he cannot manage to overcome the 
working habits of a lifetime. 


A Great London Bookseller. 


Every book collector the world over 
must have felt some personal loss on read- 
ing the news of the 
death at eighty, in Lon- 
don, of Bernard Quar- 
itch, who is declared to 
have been the greatest 
bookseller who ever 
lived. For the last forty 
years his shop in Picca- 
dilly has been the chief 
center of every book col- 
Y met a. It is 

said that of late years 
Oe OI. ae single copy a the 
Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible was sold at 
auction of which he was not the buyer, and 
probably few copies of the first folio of 
Shakespeare have been bought or sold in 
the last half century that had not been in 
his possession. 

The sums that Mr. Quaritch spent for 
books ran far into the millions. and his 
stock of books was said to be larger than 
any other bookseller’s in the world. Of 
course Mr. Gladstone was one of his in- 
timates, and many a long talk did the two 
old book lovers have in that shop over 
some particular volume. Once Mr, Quar- 
itch was heard to observe: “In most 
points about a book Gladstone is just 
about as cute as I am myself.” 





Markham on His Famous Poem. 


In the course of an article on how and 
why he wrote the now famous poem ‘‘ The 
Man With the Hoe,” Edwin Markham 
says: “I did not write it as a protest 
against labor, but as my soul’s deep word 
against the degradation of labor, the op 

ression of man by man. Of course I be- 
ote in labor; and I have little respect for 
an idler, rich or poor. It is against both the 
personal and the public good for any man 
to be at the same time a consumer and a 
non-producer. .. . While a man chisels a 
block of marble, he is invisibly shaping his 
own soul. And it does not matter what a 
man does—whether he builds a poem or 
hoes a field of corn.” 


A New Experience. 


Senor Mariscal Slept While Traveling on 
the New York Central. 

His excellency, Senor Ignacio Mariscal, 
vice-president of the Mexican Republic, 
in speaking of his trip from Buffalo to 
New York, by the New York Central, 
says: “The trip was so comfortable and 
so fast that I could not help going to sleep 
and having a good night’s rest.” 

Vice-President Mariscal has been in the 
habit of having his train side-tracked at 
night so as to allow him to sleep, but he 
found the track of the New York Central 
so perfect that he had a most excellent 
night’s rest while speeding across the Em- 
pire State at over fifty miles an hour.— 
From Zhe Buffalo Commercial. 
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Pears’ 


No soap in all the world” 
is so cheap. : 

No soap in all the world 
is so good—none so last- 
ing. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all 
stores sell it facde nl druggists. - oortaat 





BwVI22A2e 
The Key to Health 


Beecham’s Pills 
A Gentle Cathartic 


$  Beecham’s Pills 
¢ ForSick Headache, ete. 0 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sale, 6,000,000 boxes. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists, 
Sooo 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


No. PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


2. Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. _ (Campbell; 
6. How to Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


29. Exercises with Pulley Weights. H. 8. Ander- 
8 


on. 
72. Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82. How to Train Properly. 
84. The Care of the Body. : 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises, 

101. Official Croquet Guide. 

12. Ground Tumbling. , i 

104. The Grading of mnaatic Exercises. 

1.6. Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


is the only publication of 
The Humboldt its payee. sony one 
contain Ue 
Library of Science frqaning. pk, 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this serias are 
represented the writi: of DABWIS, H 
LE, SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and 
other leaders of thought. Catalogues jree; or 
send fifteen cents for a sample volume to 


The HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., N.Y. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT= 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 


85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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Lyons Silks. 


Rich Fancy Crépes, 
Broché, Metéor and Empire Crépe. 
Printed and Enlevage Crépe. 


White Silks for Wedding Gowns 
Cachemir and Fancy Squares. 
Waists. 
Printed Foulards, Soft Satins. 


Rich Panne Velvets. 


Broadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








_ Dizzy? Then your liver isn’t 
acting well. You suffer from bilious- 
ness, constipation. Ayer’s Pills act 
directly on the liver. For 60 years 
the Standard Family Pill. Small 
doses cure. 25c. All druggists. 


BAD 





BREAT 


I have been using CASCARETS and as 

8 mild and effective laxative they are simply won- 

derful. My daughter and I were bothered with 

sick stomach and our breath was very bad. After 

‘taking a few doses of Cascarets we Lave improved 

wonderfully. They are a great help in the family.” 
WILHELMINA NA 


GEL. 
1137 Rittenhouse 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatabie. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. We Soe. 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Comp Chicago, Montreal, New York. 315 


NO-TO-BAG fre toa Foes ae 


BROWN’ S Fresine 
the popular cure for 


IRRITATED THROATS. 


, 




















The J. C. Witter Company, New York, 
has brought out recently “ The Teaching 
of Ornament,” by Fred. H. Daniels, direc- 
tor of art education in the public school of 
Buffalo. It is a handbook for teachers 
treating the subject of historic ornament in 
a new manner, giving just the information 
and help desired by every teacher. ‘It con- 
tains over one hundred pen drawings, illus- 
trating each style of ornament. 


Landor, the poet, says in one of his 
sweet little sonnets: “We are what suns, 
and winds, and waters make us;” but un- 
fortunately suns will scorch, winds will 
roughen, and waters will not remove the 
injurious effects of the other two upon the 
lovely complexion of the fairer sex. For 
ages chemists have tried to distill from 
herbs and minerals an elixir of beauty but 
they have failed, and it was left to modern 
times to find a cosmetic which should re- 
move every speck and blemish, and leave 
a soft and pearly loveliness upon the rough- 
est skin. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream does 
this, and while so perfectly harmless that 
spring water is not more so, it has a magic 
influence upon the complexion which can- 
not be over-estimated or believed until 
realized. Toourlady readers we simply say, 
Would you be as lovely as kindly Nature 
intended? Then use the Oriental Cream. 

Also from the noted star actress: 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22, 1883. 
“TI cordially recommend Dr, T. Felix 
Gourard’s ‘Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, as it is perfectly harmless,” 
Sincerely, LILLIE HINTON. 


Headache and Eye Strain. 


Dr. Chas, J. Vaughan reports in The 
Magazine of Medicine: “In headache 
from eye strain and over-close application 
to study, Five-grain Antikamnia Tablets 
have power to mitigate the pain. -In the 
vast majority of cases they give prompt 
and entire relief. Of course where the 
strain is due to error in refraction, while 
Antikamnia Tablets relieve the pain it is 
not claimed that they effect a cure. But 
in most of the headaches produced by a 
protracted gaze and close application to 
the printed or written page, or to sewing 
and embroidering, these tablets will be 
tound of prompt and efficient service.” 


New Orleans and Return, $27.50. 
MARDI GRAS. 


The Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets Washington to New Orleans 
at one fare, $27.50. Tickets on sale Feb. 
2oth to 25th with final limit returning 
March 15th. The onlyroute from New 
York offering double daily trains with per- 
fect Dining and Sleeping Car service New 
York to New Orleans; Time, 39 hours. 
For full particulars, call on or address 
Alex. S. Thweatt. East. Pass’r Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 

To Be Prepared 

For war is the surest way for this nation to main- 
tain peace. That is the opinion of the wisest 
statesmen. It is equally true that to be prepared 
for spring is the best way to avoid the peculiar 
dangers of the season. This is a lesson multi- 
tudes are learning, and at this time, when the 
is sure to be loaded with impurities and 
to be weak and sluggish, the millions begin to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies, en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, expels all disease 
germs, creates a good appetite, gives strength 
and energy, and puts the whole system in a 
healthy condition, preventing pneumonia, fevers, 
and other dangerous diseases which are liable to 

attack a weakened system. 

Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 

A constipation cure that pleases your palate, 
pleases your stomach, pleases your pocket book— 
iesousers Candy Cathartic. Dragelete 1 10c., 25¢ , 


uvuring the Teething Period, 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIoNs of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with Perrect Success. It SOoTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Parn, Cures Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in ev of the world. Be sure te ask 
for “Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
takeiino other kind, Twenty-five cents a 





Twain, while 
he was on his journey around the % 


. 


world, sent a letter to him, addressed, ¢ 


MARK TWAIN 
The Lord Kaows Where, 
It reached him all right-—such is fame. 
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«.-LATEST,.. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 E. 9th St., New York, keep in stock all books 
on education, teachers’ aids singing and dia- 
log books for schools, etc. The following are 
some of the latest teacher books. They be 
sent pores on receipt of the price attached. 
Remit by money or express order, ton N. Y., 
or = letter. Local checks are not ac- 
cep 


Froebel’s Letters to a Mother—Susan 

E. Blow - - - $1.30 
Froebel’s Education by Develpment 1.30 
Montaigne’s Education of Children - 1.30 
Hallock’s Suggestions on Teaching 


Physiology - 15 
Principles and Methods of Teaching— 

Chas. C. Boyer ~ - 1.30 
Three Studies in Education—Edward 

R. Shaw - - - - .25 
Child Study of the Classics—Grace A. 

Pierce - - - . ££ 
Two English Schoolmasters,—Mul- 

caster and Ascham - - 15 
How to Teach Reading in the Public 

Schools—S. H. Clark - - 1.00 
Herbart’s Letters and Lectures on 

Education - - - 1.75 
Commencement Parts + - 1.50 


The Grading of Schools—W. J.Shearer 1.50 
Manual of Nature Study—W.H.Hersh- 

man - - - - 2 
The Evangeline Book—F. M. Neuhlig .25 
Dramatized Themes with Tableaux— 
J. W. Bray : 
Songs in Season—Words and Music  .50 
Patriotic Quotations . - 26 
Interest in its Relation to Pedagogy— 
Ostermann - - - 1.00 
Roark’s New Method in Education 1.00 
Seeley’s History of Education - 1,00 
Common Sense in Education and 
Teaching—Barnett - - 1.50 
Educational Aspects of Manual Train- 
ing—Hailmann - - - 45 
The Educational Value of Greek— 

Frisbee - - ee 


OUR TIMES 


The idealpaper of current events caréfully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a moath, in magazine fomm— 
ao numbers a year. se cents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. | sx 








E. L. Ketioee & Co. 61 E, oth St, NoY. 
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Three Important Books. 





NATURAL SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By W. H. Beapze, Pres. State Normal School, 8. D., and A. F. BARTLETT, 
Ex-Supt., city Schools, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

By this system pupils gain a better knowledge of General Geography 

in two terms than by the ordinary methods in two years. Form, com- 

Tative size and relative positions of all bodies of and water, the 

undamental essentials are by this system quickly and, permanently 

fixedin the mind. A book carefully ied and amined to the use of 
pupils and teachers in connection with the regular text. 


Board binding. 128 pages. 8x10inches. 50 cents. 


RICE’S COURSE OF STUDY IN HIS- 
TORY AND LITERATURE. 


By Emuty J. Rick, Chicago School of Pedagogy. 


For each grade of the public schools, from the first to the eighth in- 
clusive, an outline is given for teaching history and literature. This 
outline includes lists of stories and ms, histories, books of reference, 
etc. Following these outlines for work in history and literature for each 
pte from September to use inclusive. Also chapters on “ Methods of 

‘eaching History” and ‘‘ The Relation of History and Art.” 


Cloth. 190 pages. 75 cents. 


GIFFIN’S SUPPLEMENTARY MANUAL 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


By W. M. Girrtn, of the Chicage Normal School. In the series are: 
PART I.—Lines and Diagrams. Any amount of work for pupils to do: 
PART If—Area. It follows the plan of PartI. There are dozens ef 


nFAET and enough work is mapped out to tm pu ils busy for months. 
T Il —Percentage. One the same general lines as the other 


two er IV.—Velumeand Bulk. Contains hundreds of practical prob- 
lems in Mensuration. Many questions are asked and much work out- 


This qempiote book is now being used in many of the leading train- 
ing schools of the country. 


The four parts in one fine large volume, $1.00. 


A. FLANAGAN, - 
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Singing 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


A Work that Every Singer Needs 


In Three Paris, each $1.00. 
Price, Complete, $3.00, 


“ Clearly and intelligently written.”— 
Ph lip Hale. 
“* Above all else x Doel is intensely prac- 
tical and simple.”—. L'rades. 

“ Any teacher can wert drop all he has ever 
held regarding é a9 voiceand make the truths: 
advanced i hakespeare & pert of 
en then ~oo use them for his 


ian, 
ki remarkable book, the work of a 
thorough scientific musician, a student of 
the elder Law al teach an accomplished singer, 
an experien her whose pupils occupy 
prominent itions in opera and concert 
work and eo posts as teachers.” 

—The Etude 

Deseeigtion and Table of Contents 
Mailed Free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


A little ange for Musicians 
5 cents a year. 


Send 2-Cent.Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, N. Y. 





J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, Phila. 


The Art off} 

















Needed in every Home and Sohoo!l. 
Never breaks the point, Preserves the 
8a 
eee, ’ ves ite cost in the saving of 
Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 


Planetary Pencil Pointer egy 

















HELPS FOR is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 


of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 
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